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WAR & PEACE 


Press and public cry 
‘No war over Quemoy’, 
urge four-power talks 
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F.D.R. — April 12, 1945 


No oak so great but what in time it falls, 

To send a tremor through the neighbor-trees; 
While through the space it leaves, the silence calls 
In accents which ring down the centuries. 


The blind and mediocre never tell, 


Or sense the changing fortunes in the break, 


A great sequoia sundered from his base, 
Has left an emptiness we must endure; 
And left unfinished, for the world to brace, 
The greatest and most needed overture. 


And time demands that we who sense his worth 


But bird and years lament the God that fell, 
And weave great songs to ease the loss and ache. 


WN): 


Should bring his master-hope to certain birth. 


ED SANDERS 


Detroit tense in UAW strike warning 


By Lawrence Emery 


N AUTO worker’s life, even under 

UAW-CIO contracts, is an uncertain 
business. It is the habit of auto cor- 
porations to try to produce a year’s 
supply of cars in six months or less. 
Duriing peak production the man who 
makes the cars works too hard, too 
long, too fast, and then he’s laid off. 


This year it’s worse than ever. Auto 
companies, with GM and Ford way out 
ahead, are grimly trying to kill each 
other in one of the roughest competi- 
tive battles in the industry’s history; 
in addition GM and Ford are trying 
to stockpile enough cars to sweat out 
a possible long, mean strike this sum- 
mer. Detroit today is a jittery town; 
the hectic production face and the 
prospect of a major walkout have 
everybody jumpy. 


GUARANTEED WAGE: Most auto 
workers are restless and ready for ac- 
tion; under the current five-year con- 
tracts which expire soon grievances 
have piled up and resentments accu- 
mulated. As Carl Stellato, president of 
the huge UAW Ford local, says, “it has 
been a long time since September of 
1950 when we hocked our future for 
_, five years.” 
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To Stellato and other unionists who 
do not consider UAW president Walter 
Reuther the greatest union leader in 
the country, the prime solution to job 
insecurity in the auto industry—height- 
ened now with the introduction of 
automation—is the 30-hour week with 
40 hours’ pay. But two years ago when 
this demand was pressed, Reuther de- 
nounced it as a Kremlin plot. He 
plugged instead for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. Reuther won; the just-con- 
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cluded UAW convention in Cleveland 
solidly backed the GAW demand with 
the understanding that the 30-hour 
week will be the major goal in the next 
go-around with the companies, 


STRIKE FUND: To Reuther, the GAW 
plan has by now taken on the dimen- 
sions of a lofty moral crusade. He calls 
it “a matter of economic justice to the 
worker and necessity to the economy 
as a whole”; he insists that it is ‘“econ- 
omically sound, morally right and so- 
cially responsible.” 

Rink-and-filers don’t approach the 
matter with the same fervor, but there 
is no doubt that they’ll fight for it if 
a strike is necessary. The 3,100 delegates 
to the convention were nearly unani- 
mous in voting to increase union dues 
from $2.50 a month to $7.50, the extra 
$5 to be used solely to build up a 
$25,000,000 strike fund. 

Under GAW seniority workers, when 
laid off, would still draw wages from 
the company “in amounts sufficient to 
insure take-home pay adequate to 
maintain the living standards the 
worker and his’family enjoyed while 
fully employed.” Actually, the company 
would make up the difference between 
the worker’s regular scale and the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By Tabitha Petran 


7 years after Franklin D. Roose- 

velt’s death, events increasingly ex- 
pose the “positions of strength” built 
by those who scrapped his policies as 
dangerous positions of weakness. The 
Quemoy-Matsu affair finds Washington 
almost isolated in Asia. At home, Adm. 
Carney’s off-the-record build-up for 
war against China—like Vice-President 
Nixon’s “GI’s for Indo-China” speech 
@ year ago—has backfired, provoking 
a rising opposition. (A N.Y. Times 
nationwide survey, 4/3, found both 
press and public overwhelmingly op- 
posed to risking war for China’s off- 
shore islands.) 

In Europe, U.S. and French Senate 
ratification has laid the formal basis 
for rearming W. Germany as a Western 
ally—at the price of the perhaps deci- 
sive erosion of its political basis. At 
this juncture of world events, 

“| , the pressure for a high-level 

conference with Soviet Russia has 

become irresistible . . . essential to 
the future of the Western alliance 

. [since] the widespread fear of 
nuclear war... is so deepseated that 
no politician can stand out against 
any means... that holds out hope 
of peace” (Marquis Childs, N. Y. Post, 

3/24). 

WHY TALKS ARE FEARED: The gen- 
uine negotiations for which the people 
are pressing throughout the capitalist 
world would mean a return to FDR’s 
policy of co-existence—designed, as he 
said in his Economic Bill of Rights mes- 
sage on Jan, 11, 1944, not to preserve 
the status quo but to permit change 
and progress. That is why there is so 
much fear of four-power talks among 
both Democrats and Republicans. To 
blunt the pressure, Washington may 
be expected to stall as long as possible 
and insist that Moscow negotiate Ger- 
man re-unification, which it has al- 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“Yalta schmalta, Potsdam schmotsdam 
... the question is what do we do now?” 


ready said is not negotiable once W. 
Germany becomes a Western ally. 
Washington is similarly unenthusi- 
astic about the direct U.S.S.R.-Aus- 
tria talks, this month, to take up recent 
Soviet proposals on an Austrian peace 
treaty. (In February, Moscow said the 
treaty could be signed if Austria would 
stay out of alliances and bar foreign 
bases on its territory, and would never 
again become part of Germany; and 
if the four occupying powers would 
guarantee these pledges.) Washington 
fears that if Austria is thus “‘neutral- 
ized” —1.e., gains its independence—W. 
Germany may also try for indepen- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Continental Congress 
MATTAWAN, MICH. 
What we need is a Continental 
Congress against war and destruc- 
tion and for peaceful settlement 


© 


of all international disputes. This 
means finding the ways and means 
for peaceful co-existence of all na- 
tions, regardless of their respective 
forms of government, before it is 
too late! This is in line with the 
letter of Prof. Leo Szilard to the 
N.Y. Times and reprinted by the 
GUARDIAN Feb. 14. Congratula- 
tions to the GUARDIAN for re- 
printing it. Anton Garden 


Capital Squirrels 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
In their incessant search for nuts 
They obstruct the White House 
putts. Garnet Helfen 


“False Witness” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

As to Matusow’s book False Wit- 
ness, I can’t have any confidence 
in a liar—even a self-confessed one. 
But I also learned to judge mo- 
tives. I’m sure Matusow could have 
made far more money by continu- 
ing as a paid informer than he 
can any other way—besides not 
taking any risk and also remaining 
“respectable.” Not to say taking 
chances on assassination. Now, as 
to his evidence, if only half of it 
were believed many “big-wheels” in 
the government show up pretty 
bad. G. L. 


Criticism of U.S.S.R. 


E. PEPPERELL, MASS. 

I was much pleased with Anna 
Louise Strong's letter (3-28) and 
I admire her courage, honesty and 
sanity. I’m also pleased with the 
way the GUARDIAN has handled 
the case from the beginning. I’ve 
always admired truth and courage 
above all things, and the GUAR- 
DIAN has been unexcelled in this 
regard. 

For many years I’ve felt that 
we progressives should criticize the 
U.S.S.R. just as much as any 
government, when criticism is 
needed, and that they could ben- 
efit from outside criticism. One 
criticism I’d like to make is this: 
they seem to be playing too much 
into the hands of our leaders, here. 
Their many “vetoes” and often 
rigid diplomacy, it seems to me, 
achieve less than a more flexible 
attitude would do. For instance, if 
they announced: “We'll agree to any 
disarmament proposal you make, 
and let the world judge as to who 
is the most sincere.” Think what 
consternation this would throw the 
governments of the West into. 

Al Amery 


About 100%-ism 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

May you remain unheeding of 
the criticism you get from those 
placid souls who, though they have 
nothing but praise for the obvious- 
ly honest sense your paper makes, 
have nothing but horror at your 
refusal to red-bait (oh, just a tiny 
dit) to “prove” that you’re un- 
biased. I notice letters of that type 
in the Mailbag from time to time. 
When are these timorous characters 
going to learn that your perspica- 
city and truthfulness on all other 
matters is an indication that those 
who red-bait must lle to do 80? 

“Why must you always have 
Russia 100% right and the U.S. 
100% wrong?” they wall, refusing 
to see that if a country is ag- 
gressive at all (and these liberals 
concede that the U.S. IS such), 
then in these urgent, radioactive 
times that’s wrong enough to make 








How crazy can 
you get dept. 


Town Meeting: In view of the 
dastardly doings at Yalta, I ree- 
ommend that the government 
immediately call in all Roose- 
velt dimes and that they be 
melted down. 

—Letter to editor in Hollywood 

Citizen-News, March 29. 

One-year free sub to sender 
of each item published under 











this heading. Winner: Anon., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
it necessary to use 100% of your 


column space and energy on it. I 
would want to ask liberals of the 
above-described type whether they 
think that the danger of war to- 
day has been brought about by 
mere blundering and misunder- 
standing on the part of two great 
powers equally desirous of peace? 

If they think yes, then they 
must consider the human race to 
be devoid of any intelligence what- 
ever, But if they think no, then 
let them face up to the fact that 
THIS country is the war maker, 
THIS country, whose lurid, venal 
press they deplore, whose rabid 
anti-intellectualism and high crime 
and insanity rates they know to 
be significant. All they know about 
the Soviet Union is what they read 


in these newspapers whose bias 
they are forever exposing. Ellen T. 
The crime 


RANSOMVILLE, N.C. 
It is no crime to refuse to kill. 
The crime is to kill. 
All men should refuse to kill. 
Vernon Ward 


Real estate 
LYONS, NEB. 

I just received a copy of the 
New Christian, a peace magazine 
from Halifax, N.S. In it I read 
the following: 

“On the ‘Meet the Press’ radio 
program, Feb. 20, Val Peterson 
(Civil Defense head) said: ‘If the 
enemy bombed 92 leading cities, 70 
million Americans would be killed, 
but it would destroy only 3% of 
the real estate—America wouldn't 
be gone.’” 

I agree 100% with “The Dream- 
er” in a recent GUARDIAN issue, 
when he/she said: “When I see 
what Christians .. are doing 
to other Christians—I decide, I'd 
rather stay what I am.” To THAT 
I say, AMEN! Mrs, Harvey Sydow 


Cigarette slogan 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

According to a recent news item, 
cigarette sales fell 5% in 1954. 

I guess the tobacco companies 
will come out with a slogan now 
to bolster their sales—something 
like “It's Good to Have Cancer.” 

Harty Fries 


Salud! Hallinan 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Here is a copy of a greeting sent 
off to Vincent Hallinan: 

“In December, 1953, you told a 
bunch of us IPP’ers in a basement 
rally at the Embassy here in. Los 
Angeles: ‘When I am gone, meet 
together that you may instruct one 
another and encourage one an- 
Other.’ 

“These words were written into 
the by-laws of a progressive or- 
ganization that was founded a few 
weeks after you left. It is still 
going strong. Keep well and keep 
fighting. Salud!” David Seidman 


The heart’s command 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

It seems to me that your courae 
geous newsweekly is doing wonder- 
fully in making the people who 
receive and you that send aware of 
the command in our hearts to 
help the oppressed, the hungry, the 
thirsty, those in prison, the strang- 
er; to “love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

But haven't you forgotten, or do 


you silently ignore, the fact that 
everything you have done to carry 
out this, God’s given command to 
the hearts and minds of men, has 
been done with His help fighting 
with you to help the least? 

Please print a prayer, a Biblical 
quotation, a powerful reminder of 
God and Christ in your paper. It 
will strengthen you and help you 
realize the first command in your 
burning zeal to carry out the 
second. Neal D. Thomas 

P.58.: I wonder if your angel is 
not offensive to some? And those 
who seriously want to help your 
high human purpose. 


Al would be great! 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Too bad that our old friend Al 
Capone passed on. He would have 
been a prominent member of Con- 
gress, had he lived. A Reader 

Here is Capone’s classic state- 
ment on “subversion”: “Bolshevism 
is knocking at our gate. We can’t 
afford to let it in. We have to 
Organize ourselves against it. We 
must keep America whole and safe 
and unspoiled. We must keep our 
workers away from red literature 
and red ruses. We must see that 
his mind remains healthy.”— 








Carrefour, Paris 

“It’s just a baby A-bomb! I 

was afraid for a moment there 
we’d burst a tire.” 


Reuben’s book 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I am not satisfied with the way 
progressives are handling William 
A. Reuben’s monumental book The 
Atom Spy Hoax. Reuben challenges 
head-on the major premise of the 
cold war and its concomitant 
witch-hunt. He has given 342 years 
of hard, grueling work to this job 
in which he has “stormed the 
heavens,” and has furnished us a 
powerful weapon to combat the 
psychological warfare technique 
that reaction has been using to 
paralyze the minds of the people, 

Individuals and _ organizations 
should buy this book in quantities 
and loan and sell it widely. Write 
to Action Books, Room 2800, 165 
Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. The com- 
mercial press is giving the book 
the silent treatment. 

Morris Kominsky 


Our heritage 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We were brought up to believe 
that we are a religious nation, 
and the first rule to establish our- 
selves in the religious realm would 
be to “Do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us.” Why then 
do we approve of such organiza- 
tions as “Radio Free Europe” which 
attempt to dictate to foreign na- 
tions how they should live? 

In our pledge of allegiance to 
our flag, we finish with the words: 
“With Mberty and justice for all.” 
Yet we not only send men to jail 
for not conforming to a pattern 
of thinking set up by antediluv- 
ians; we attempt to sentence them 
again after their release for having 
belonged to an organization in 
existence for 35 years! 

Our religious leaders have al- 
ways taught us the value of re- 
pentance over our sinful ways. So 
to emphasize our approval of this 
moral outlet, we discredit the story 
of Harvey Matusow, who admitted 
to selling his soul for dollars, and 
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“The work, my friends, is peace: more than an end 
of this war—an end to the beginnings of all wars. .. « 
The only limits to our realization of tomorrow will be oun 
doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong and 
active faith."—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





REPORT TO READERS 
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Spring on Murray St. 


F APRIL SHOWERS bring May flowers, this can be @ 
spring “with a rush of blossoms and music” for the 
GUARDIAN. The first days of April have brought us 
freshets of response to our note to many of you of last 
fortnight, proposing a new “prepaid” method of signing 
up new introductory subscribers. Renewals are coming in 
at a good gait; we’ve already ordered a second pressing 
of our FDR memorial record, “The Unforgotten Man”; and 
reservations are mounting for our memorial meeting in 
New York April 20 with Vincent Hallinan and for our 
ist Northern California Banquet in San Francisco May 13, 
The “prepaid” sub proposition was mailed to all paid« 
up subscribers except you who are remitting monthly, 
pledges and already signing up new readers monthly when 
possible. We urge those of you who have accepted the 
“prepaid” sub certificates we sent you to start now re- 
deeming them for new introductory $1 subs. 


A’ THE RISK of being repetitious, we must keep re« 

minding you of these $1 sub certificates, because they, 
represent our best chance and yours to bring new readers 
into the fold. We can’t afford to let you forget that you 
have an initial supply of them in in your purse, wallet, 
pocket or desk drawer—and it will never be earlier to start 


putting them to work. 


If we missed you somehow in passing these around, 
call or write and we’ll send you some. The same goes if 
you need a fresh supply. Newsstand, bookstore and bundle< 


order readers please note. 


If everybody pitches in, the GUARDIAN could add 
thousands of readers in the next several weeks. Such an 
infusion now may save transfusions later. 


—THE EDITORS 





violating one of the Ten Command. 
ments by bearing false witness. 
Miriam Stern 
The “Eagle’s” epitaph 
NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

With the closing of the 114-year- 
old Brooklyn Eagle and the vicious 
attacks upon the CIO American 
Newspaper Guild, claiming that 
they were “responsible” for the 
closing of this bankrupt, corrupt 
paper, I think that you should 
print the following as the epitaph, 
taken from the Hollywood Citizen- 
News (5/17): 

“Until last January the paper 
never missed an edition since it 
#vas established in 1841 by Issac 
Van Anden. He hired Walt Whit- 
man as editor in 1846. In 1848, 
Whitman was fired for his uncom- 
promising opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery.” 

It took 107 years, but the people 
and history finally caught up with 
this paper. D.R,S. 


Humanity’s tide 
PLYMOUTH, N.H. 

My admiration for you folks 
cannot be expressed here. It’ is a 
living feeling of great force. I know 
what it is like to be kicked around 
by ment.*of- ignoranceespalx: 
selfish interests. But up against 
an aggressive confidence based on 


the science of each subject (rather 
than newspaper education) the 
kickers are fighting for a lost cause. 
They are actually shoveling sand 
against the tide, the tide of 
humanity. 

The campaign of '48 for Wallace 
helped to toughen the minds of 
many (in a practical application) 
about the complacency and crooke 
edness of those who thought they, 
were going to put the shackles on 
America. Because of people like 
you throughout the world, the 
masses Of people will be able to 
soon again rejoice. Feel in unison 
with thy fellow man. Put a mean- 
ing into the country by leadership 
of men with the knowledge and 
understanding of human nature. 

Edward E. McCue 


96 plus... 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I was certainly moved by that 
letter you printed (Mar. 21) from 
Sister Westover of Fairburn, S.D., 
96 years old and rarin’ to go with 
her Buck a Month to the GUAR- 
DIAN. So I am enclosing herewith 
$96, one buck for every year of her 
blessed life to date. On second 
thought, I'll add something extra 
for her future years, because the 


~~ FW h , 
ESURE 8 Dee. ve Jonge, ap 


Total enclosed: $254.—Ed. 
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HUNDREDS OR THOUSANDS OF MILES AWAY 





What H-Bomb tests do to 


This is the fire that will help the generations to come, if they use it in a sacred 
manner, But if they do not use it well, the fire will have the power to do them 


great harm. 


By Philip Morrison 
Nuclear physicist, Ithaca, N.Y. 
s= or eight dozen atomic and hydro- 
gen explosions have been set off since 
the close of World War II, most of, 
them in the U.S.—in remote places, far 
from cities and farms, though not al- 
ways far enough. A second article will 
discuss explosions close enough to 





Interlandi in Des Moines Register 

“Don’t let the Formosa situation keep 

you from taking your trip .. . if they 

start dropping H-bombs, it won’t make 

much difference what part of the world 
you’re in... .” 


many human beings so that blast, heat, 
direct radiation all have importance. 
Here we will consider the concern which 
people who are hundreds or thousands 
of miles away ought reasonably to have. 

First, it is sure that the chain re- 
action cannot spread to air, sea or land: 
the bombs will yield at most 100% 
efficiency. 

Second, there is no real chance of 
big consequences, like tidal waves or 
earthquakes. The terrible 50-million- 
ton bomb, never tested, does develop 
the energy of a severe earthquake, but 
unless it is deeply buried, not much 


—Sioux Indian 


energy is transferred to earth move- 
ment. Instruments can detect rather 
small atomic explosions by earth tre- 
mor, even half-way around the world, 
but such instruments constantly record 
more severe tremors from natural 
causes. 


THE FALLING DUST: Third, dust and 
debris are thrown up to great heights 


‘if the bombs explode, as is usual, rather 


near the earth. The finest dust may 
take weeks or even years to fall. It 
may often travel with the winds aloft 
right around the world. It. is this dust 


which is the cause of all the real re- 


mote hazards of atomic explosions. 
(Even if a bomb explodes high in the 
air, bringing up little dust, its own 


a 
“Take risks for peace" 


“Unless we can find a_ spiritual or 
imaginative power to parallel the scien- 
tific power of the hydrogen and cobalt 
bombs. we might well go down to the 
dusty death that threatens us. I believe 
this power does exist, and that peace is 
the purpose underlying all we hope for 
and believe in. ... We must take risks 
for peace, as we took risks for war, by 
renouncing the weapons of war. We 
should invite the Russian leaders to 
London immediately in the belief that 
by ‘asserting peace and humanity the 
power to make peace will be found. If 
Eisenhower doesn’t want to come, let 
him stay at home. He won’t want to be 
left out if things go well. 

—British Methodist leader 

Dr. Donald Soper. 


EMBER 








vaporized constituents contribute some 
material to the upper air.) 

Fine dust in the high atmosphere 
can influence weather, as has been 
proved by several volcanic eruptions. 
But there is no evidence that the bomb 
tests have any but a local effect on 
weather; they are still small dust 
sources compared to a great volcano. It 
seems unlikely that “unusual” weather 
is due to bomb tests; every- specific 
study agrees. 

What is left is fall-out, The term 
refers to the dust which falls to earth 
by its own weight or is washed down 














What other scientists say - 


T. SHOULD BE CLEAR that future accelerated H-bomb test programs by sev- 
eral atomic powers will ultimately reach a level which can be shown to be 
a@ serious threat to the genetic safety of all people of the world... [Atomic 
tests may be approaching the point where contamination of the atmosphere 
— make] all the world a laboratory and all living things the experimental 
objects.” 

’ —Fedn. of American Scientists’ proposal that UN study radiation effects, 

* 


ze i IS INEXCUSABLE to state, as has been done, that no hazard exists [from 
radioactivity]. . . . If the world’s fall-out rate continues as it did last year, 
nuclear tests should cause one deleterious mutation in each 50,000 conceptions. 
In the United States, this would lead to 78 mutated germ cells in every year the 
fall-out continues at last year’s rate. In the entire world, the present fall-out 
will cause 1,800 deleterious mutations (physical and mental deformities) each 
year among the 90 million births. . . . I have made every effort to be conserva- 
tive; ... Lit] could possibly be 100 times greater.” 

—Dr. Alfred H. Sturtevant, Prof. of Genetics at Calif. Inst. of Technology 

and member of the Natl. Academy of Sciences, 


e 
RADIOACTIVE TESTS have become a threat to the public health and safety of 

Colorado, warned Dr. Theodore Puck, chief of the Biophysics Dept., and 
Dr. Ray R. Lanier, head of the medical school Radiology Dept. of Colorado Uni- 
versity, on March 11. They said: 

“We may have to wait years or generations to determine the full effects of 
radiation on the human body. ... The ‘no danger’ reports are based on the 
sheerest, most flimsy evidence.” 
pwr rie FOR AN END to atomic tests, Nobel prize-winner in chemistry Linus 

Pauling warned last month: F 

“Leukemia is one of the great dangers. Some people are much more likely 
to get leukemia than others. A small extra amount of radiation may push 
them over the threshold.” ie 
pIDDEN MUTATIONS in the second generation and after can lower the aver- 

age vigor and health of a population for hundreds or thousands of years 
after a single exposure, according to Dr. H. J. Muller, Nobel prize winner for 
his work on the effect of X-rays on fruit flies, who wrote before the H-bomb 
was perfected: 

“Even an atomic explosion like that of Hiroshima probably results in the 
death of more people of future generations, all told, than those killed now, and 


in the handicapping of many more. —New York Times, March 27, 1058. 
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Wall Street Journal 

“Now, Senator, just how many H- 

bombs would you say we need to 

maintain friendly relations with the 
rest of the world?” 
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with rain and snow. As dust, it is minor. 
But it is a special dust; it is intensely 
radioactive. 


MURDEROUS SPECKS: Now radioac- 
tivity is not new under the sun, Cosmic 
rays constantly penetrate the body; 
wrist-watches irradiate the body; blood 
itself is faintly radioactive; ordinary 
rocks and soil send out even more to 
every human being. The question is a 
quantitative one: how much? 


There are two types of hazard to 
people remote from the test (and 100 
miles is by no means remote from an 
H-bomb, as is well and tragically known 
in Japan). One is the chance of breath- 
ing into the lungs or taking into the 
mouth from air, water, hands, food, 
of a tiny but unusually concentrated 
speck of radioactive matter. Enough of 
such material is thrown up in a small 
bomb test to endanger ten million per- 
sons, if they chanced to ingest it. When 
it is spread out over a vast area, like 
the U.S., it is surely unlikely that any- 
one will take much in; but the hazard 
is present, and the material is not de- 
stroyed by sun or air or bacterial ac- 
tion, as is the more usual noxious 
industrial product. It lasts for decades; 
time only can end its toxic nature. If 
a speck enters a human body, it may 
over years or even decades incite the 
growth of a tumor of bone or lung. 

To estimate how likely this result 
might be is obviously very difficult. The 
chain of events is too long and com- 
plicated. The natural background of 
such active material has been observed 
to initiate cancer only in workers in 
very radioactive mines; but it seems 
imprudent to increase the ordinary 
natural hazard very many times. 


UNBORN VICTIMS: The most serious 
problem is the genetic problem. Radia- 
tion is known to induce changes in the 
hereditary material, which will become 
apparent in our descendants. Such 
changes are rarely desirable. The mech- 
anism of. human genetics is far from 
understood; some geneticists believe 
that a slight increase of the natural 
radioactive background which affected 
a large number of people would in the 
end be very serious for mankind. It is 
important to realize that a small effect 
involving very many people is more 
effective genetically than a large dose 
received by a very few. That is why 
weak large-area radioactivity appears 
more of concern to the geneticists than 
do the much more intense, but still 
apparently harmless, doses received 
every day by the relatively few work- 
ers in the atomic industry. 

The most sensible estimate seems to 
me to be based not on experiments 
with mice or fruit flies, but upon the 
natural background. Rocky lands, like 
South Australia, Maine, upper Michi- 
gan, the Alps, have higher natural 
radioactivity than do Long Island or 
Illinois. Since it does not appear that 
whole peoples who have lived for cen- 
turies in such environments are par- 


ticularly less fit than others, it seems 
from experience genetically safe to ex- 
pose large populations to radioactivity 
no higher than that of the Alps or the 
granite country, perhaps a couple of 
times more than average over many 
years. Beyond that there lies hazard, 
which may or may not prove real in 
the end, when our knowledge grows. 
Here, “safe” is regarded as a social 
term; many individuals may well come 
to grief. 


SEEDS OF GENERAL DANGER: Te 
northern U.S. has received since 1945 
a cumulative dose which is still a good 
deal short of doubling the normal 
amount. Japan and Manchuria, lands 
which have received both U.S. and 
Soviet fall-out, though at rather large 
distances from much larger bombs, 
have probably begun to approach the 
prudent limit. Fall-out from tests car- 
ried on at the present rate could be- 


‘come a genuine risk in those countries. 


The Los Alamos Laboratory itself has 
published a manual for radiation work- 
ers, which carries the sound admoni- 
tion: “Any unnecessary exposure to 
radiation is too much.” 

Are the tests, which are in no way 
scientific experiments, but wholly mili- 
tary in design and purpose, really nec- 
essary? That they are yet a grave 
hazard seems unlikely; that they have 
the seeds of general danger is certain; 
that by chance at least some unsus- 
pecting people will be affected by a test 
sooner or later is very possible. Inter- 
national restrictions on the number, 
type and location of tests seems needed, 
if the cold war continues. The Fedn. 
of American -Scientists has in recent 
weeks proposed UN studies looking to 
that end. 
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Detroit tense 


(Continued from Page 1) 


amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion he received, 


PLANNED PRODUCTION: The com- 
pany would bear the full cost of the 
plan out of its current wage funds and 
a reserve to be built up; the union and 
management would jointly administer 
it. The union argues that this would 
compel auto companies to plan their 
production to avoid lay-offs and guar~ 
antee full-year employment to their 
workers by making it too costly not 
to do so. 

Formal bargaining on this touchy 
matter has already begun with GM, 
was scheduled to start on April 11 with 
Ford. GM’s contract with the union 
expires May 29, Ford’s three days later. 
If both companies turn down the de- 
mand, it is expected that Reuther will 
strike only one of them to take advan- 
tage of competitive pressure from its 
rival. Which one he’ll pick for the 
showdown is the biggest guessing game 
in Detroit today. 


COMPANIES’ VIEW: No major auto 
company has publicly said “no” to 
GAW. But GM on Feb. 28 issued a 
statement boasting of “outstanding 
progress” in stabilizing employment 
and saying that GM workers didn’t 
need GAW—and even if they did there 
is always employer-financed unemploy- 
ment compensation administered by the 
states. Ford this month in its plant 
paper had this to say: 

“The only security—the only guar- 
antee—worth anything to Ford em- 
pores is that their company will be 

ealthy, competitive and progressive 
enough to be able to employ them at 
a high rate of wages and benefits. 
When any proposed security scheme 
impairs this healthy condition—no 
matter how attractive may seem the 
arguments in its favor—such scheme 
with dead certainty will impair the 
real security of the worker.” 


Both statements indicate a total ab- 
sence of enthusiasm for GAW. Other 
employers have been more forthright. 
The Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers early 
in March appealed for contributions 
from members for a $30,000,000 fund 
to finance a “hard-hitting” campaign 


against GAW which it described as a 
“disturbing threat to 1955 prospects.” 


CYNICAL CHAMBER: The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce announced its oppo- 
sition to the plan and said: 

“If you pay the American worker 
as much for not working as for work- 
ing, you can’t blame him for taking 
advantage of a bargain when he sees 
one.” 

The Wall St. Journal is also opposed 
but on a loftier level: it fears the effect 
of GAW on the spirit of the worker. 
Acknowledging that “an assurance of 
steady employment is a desirable social 
goal” it dismisses GAW as “a plan to 
get pay for not working” and adds: 

“The feeling of being a parasite does 
not increasé his [the worker’s] dig- 
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CARL STELLATO 
A voice for the opposition 


nity as a man... . The real question 
is not what this plan would do to a 
few corporations. It is what it would 
do to men.” 
MEANY’S POSITION: Whatever a full 
year’s employment, or pay during the 
lack of it, will do to men, the UAW is 
now irretrievably committed to GAW 
or some other plan just as good. 
Reuther told his convention the union 
will be receptive to any alternative that 
will guarantee steady jobs but will not 


- 


retreat from the thesis that industry 
must bear the responsibility to provide 
security of employment. 

AFL president George Meany did not 
mention GAW in his speech to the UAW 
convention, but at a press conference 
later said: “The auto workers are blaz- 
ing the trail. I am for it 100%.” Asked 
if the AFL would contribute to the 
fight, he replied: “I think if the UAW 
asked for support they would get it.” 

Meany’s address was less than stir- 
ring; his theme was contained in one 
sentence: 

“We want a trade union move- 
ment with high moral standards and 
ethics, we want a movement which 
recognizes Communists as what they 
are—traitors to the workers.” 


CHALLENGE TO REUTHER: But be- 
fore the convention was over consider- 
able enthusiasm was worked up over 
the prospect_of a resurgence of the 
labor movement when the expected 
merger of the AFL and CIO takes place 
this fall. Auto workers haven’t forgot- 
ten the days of their glory in the Thir- 
ties when they conquered the giants 
of U.S. industry, and they see in the 
coming merger a prospect of another 
big drive to organize the unorganized. 
The delegates authorized their union 
to contribute $1,500,000 from its gen- 
eral funds for an organizing campaign; 
if other unions follow suit at the rate 
of a dollar a member a kitty of $10,- 
000,000 or more can be built up. 

Reuther and his top three officers 
were re-elected by acclamation and 
two new additional vice-presidents— 
named in advance by the Reuther ad- 
ministration—were elected. But there 
was a little flurry when Local 600’s 
Stellato unexpectedly accepted a nom- 
ination for one of the posts and Nat 
Turner, Negro leader from the Flint 
Buick local, ran for the other. Stellato 
said he decided to run because of a 
need for “honest, constructive differ- 
ence of opinion” on the union’s execu- 
tive board. He polled a little less than 
40% of the winning vote for his oppo- 
nent. 


NEGRO LEADERSHIP: The Turner 
candidacy forced before the convention 
a long-standing intra-union issue: the 
refusal of the Reuther administration 
to encourage Negro leadership. In 
Turner’s own local, 8,000 of 24,000 


members are Negroes; he told the 


convention: 


“I have been nominated not be-« 
cause I oppose the leadership of this 
union. But there are some things on 
which I disagree. I say this union 
has advanced and grew. But our Fair 
Practice Department is still in its 











Labor’s Daily, Charleston, W. Va. 
“Of course it’s a dead planet! They 
outlawed labor unions there years ago!” 


adolescence. Some day the top lead- 

ership of this union will have to cross 

that bridge.” 

But the leadership of the union is 
still lily-white. 


NEELY ON IKE: A top spot of the 
convention came when Sen. Matthew 
Neely (D-W.Va.) delivered the most 
scathing denunciation of President 
Eisenhower ever made in public. He 
not only criticized his golfing and fish- 
ing but declared he was not qualified 
for his job. Some sample quotes: 

“He just doesn’t know what it’s all 
about. He is just like Alice in Wone- 
derland. . . . {He] may be first in 
war, but he also has been first in 
confusion, [He] doesn’t know where 
he is going, how he will get there, 
and what the heck he will do if he 
reaches his destination.” 

One thing was sure: the coming bat- 
tle in auto, whatever its outcome, would 
have long-lasting effects far beyond 
the limits of the industry itself. 





SMITH ACT UP TO DATE 


7 victims indicted 
Colorado trial on; 


A FEDERAL grand jury in Connecti- 
cut last June, under the “con- 
spiracy” section of the Smith Act, 
indicted machinist Joseph Dimow, 
printers Alfred Marder and Sid Res- 
nik, chairman of the Conn. Com- 
munist Party Sidney Taylor, sidewalk 
contractor James Tate, carpenter Jack 
Goldring, and sculptor Robert Ekins. 
For nine months defense counsel 
Catherine G. Roraback, Marvin D. 
Karp and Samuel Gruber attacked the 
indicting jury panel as drawn from 
lists “loaded with employers and with 
professional men and their wives” to 
the exclusion of “workers and minority 
groups.” Friends and neighbors formed 
the Conn. Volunteers for Civil Rights 
(P.O. Box 374, New Haven) to in- 
form the public of the jury system’s 
“illegality.” During the fight U.S. Jury 
Commissioner Charles G. Morris and 
Court Clerk Charles E. Picket quietly 
retired. On Feb. 25 U.S. District Court 
Judge Robert P. Anderson dismissed 
the indictments as “improperly drawn” 
and released the defendants in the 
$75,000 total bail: previously posted. 


SECOND ROUND: A new panel, this 
time drawn with the help of the New 
Haven Labor Council, returned fresh 
indictments against the seven on 
March 4. The new grand jury also in- 
dicted on a “mass conspiracy” charge 
Mrs. Martha Stone Asher, already in- 
dicted for “membership” in the Com- 
munist Party under the Smith Act. 
Conn, Volunteers for Civil Rights has 
called on unions, church groups, social 
clubs and individuals to spread the 





again in Connecticut; 
California appeal lost 


facts about the Federal jury system 
(material available at the Volunteers’ 
office); demand that Atty. Gen. Brow- 
nell end all Smith Act arrests and 
persecutions; ask their Senators and 
Representatives to fight for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley, McCarran, Mc“ar- 
ran-Walter, Smith, “Communist Con- 
trol,” and other anti-civil rights acts. 
This was the situation elsewhere on 
the Smith Act front: 


COLORADO: The seven Rocky Moun- 
tain victims of the Smith Act went 
on trial in the Federal Dist. Court, 
Denver, March 21, before Judge Jean 
S. Breitenstein. Defendants appealed 
to more than 100 Colorado lawyers; 
all declined. They are using court- 
appointed attorneys. 


CALIFORNIA: The U.S. Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals on March 17 unheld 
conviction of 14 Smith Act defendants. 
Attorneys filed a petition for re- 
hearing. 


MISSOURI: The U.S. Supreme Court 
on Feb. 1 permitted the five St. Louis 
victims to appeal their cases as 
paupers. 


OHIO: In Cleveland, U.S. Dist. Court 
Judge Charles McNamee on March 20 
postponed the trial of 11 defendants 
to October. They had asked more time 
to obtain counsel and to let Frank 
Hashmall prepare for trial when he is 
released from prison. His 1-to-10-year 
sentence was cut by half last year by 
the Ohio Supreme Court because the 
Summit County Common Pleas Court 


had “abused its discretion” in sentenc- 
ing the CP leader for allegedly regis- 
tering his automobile under another 
name. 


SCORE: Of 104 indicted under the 
Smith Act since the first Foley Square 
convictions in 1949, 71 have been con- 
victed, three acquitted. 











Onward Tribune Soldiers! 


Col. R. McCormick, editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, died on March 
31. His last recorded remarks to his editorial staff were as follows: 

In recent weeks I have recounted how almost singlehanded we prevented 
F. D. Roosevelt from overthrowing the republic and establishing the dictator- 
ship as he had planned, and that not without jeopardy to the livelihood of 


everybody here. 


As I speak tonight we are engaged in a battle as momentous and desperate 
as has ever been fought for the preservation of the republic against an extra- 
ordinary combination of communism, plutocracy and hypocrisy, tolerated by 
an administration reminiscent of Buchanan’s. This plot against America is sup- 
ported almost unanimously by that party which sought to destroy the American 
nation and by rascals calling themselves liberal Republicans. 


Again have come the times which try men’s souls. 


Like your great fore- 


bears, you will not flinch. The motto of the editorial department will be: “No 
mission too difficult, no sacrifice too great.” 
The motto of the Tribune will be, as it has been, in the words of the first 


leader for freedom: 


“Give us liberty, or give us death.” 


—Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 12, 1954. 








HIGH COURT HEARING 





Time limit urged 
for desegregation 


Byer U.S. Supreme Court originally 
scheduled last Dec. 6 for additional 
argument on how and when its anti- 
jimcrow public school decision would 
bécome effective. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson’s death in October postponed 
action, further delayed by the Senate 
blocking consideration of Judge John 
M. Harlan whom President Eisenhower 
named to succeed him. The Senate’s 71- 
11 confirmation of Harlan March 16 


again put the school integration issue 
on the court’s order of the day. 
Argument is set for the week of April 
11, but attorneys representing states 
with both permissive and compulsory 
public school segregation are pleading 
for more time. Atty. Gen. Brownell, as 
“friend of the court,” has suggested 
that the defendant states—Delaware, 
Dist. of Columbia, Kansas, S. Carolina 
and Virginia—be allowed 90 days to 
submit plans to the trial courts. NAACP 
counsel Thurgood Marshall also favors 
remanding the cases to the trial courts, 
but urges that de-segregation processes 
commence immediately and that school 
authorities be required to file periodic 
reports with the courts. Marshall wants 
a time limit set for completion of de- 
segregation. ~- 
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RIGHT WING BEATEN 


Bevan’s ouster from 
Labour Party barred 
by rank and file 


By Gordon Schaffer 
Guardian special correspondent 
LONDON 
FOLLOWING an unprecedented storm 
of protest throughout the labor 
movement, Aneurin Bevan—who chal- 
lenged the Churchill-Attlee claim of 
Britain’s right to drop H-bombs even 
if not attacked with them—has been 
“cautioned” but not expelled from the 
Labour Party. (The N.Y. Times re- 
ported from London that this was 
“generally-accepted in Parliament” as a 
victory for Bevan.) Bevan remains an 
“independent” MP, having been ex- 
cluded from the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. 

The rank-and-file revolt against the 
expulsion move was led by the Labour 
parties of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and war-blitzed Coventry 
where the Labour-led council has de- 
fied the government in refusing to 
carry out “civil defense” measures, 
Hundreds of trade union branches de- 
manded a halt to the vendetta against 
the Left. Support for Bevan was so 
overwhelming that, at the party execu- 
tive meeting to expel him, Attlee him- 
self (who had first moved the expulsion 
resolution) finally offered a compromise 
—to have a subcommittee interview 
Bevan to get assurances of future 
loyalty. The compromise was accepted 
by one vote. After the interview on 
March 30, the party executive accepted 
Bevan’s pledge of loyalty which he 
coupled with the assertion of his right 
to argue. (Bevan has assured his 
friends that he will continue to fight 
within the party against German re- 
armament.) Thus, temporary at least, 
Bevan was saved by Attlee. 


ATTLEE THE “BETRAYER”: The fury 
of the Right was now turned on Attlee. 
The tory Daily Sketch said he had “be- 
trayed the men who represent the truly 
British tradition within the Socialist 
Party—Bevanism is a _ collection of 
fanatics, fools and phoneys....” It had 
been clear that such Labour right- 
wingers as Morrison, Gaitskell and 
union leaders Deakin and Williamson 
were determined to push the expulsion 
through in face of the revolt. They were 
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exposed as opponents of their leader 
when Attlee, a cleverer man, broke 
away at the last minute. 

The right wing has been heavily de- 
feated, and the rank and file have been 
given a chance to break through the 
coalition between Labour and Tory 
leaders. The shrewder Tories don’t care 
if the next government is led by Eden 
and Butler or by Morrison and Gaits- 
kell. In fact, the Observer hinted 
recently that a Labour government 
might be in a better position to deal 
with the unions when the expected 
attack is made on wages and condi- 
tions. Britain can only wage cold war 
on a coalition basis; if the Labour Party 
were to break away, the world situa- 
tion would be changed. 


THE FIGHT AHEAD: That is why the 
Bevan revolt has caused such an up- 
roar; for. the forces Bevan has called 
into action are infinitely greater than 





AFRICA: THE GIANT STIRS — IX 





By W. E. B. DuBois 

T SEEMS almost unbelievable that in the middle of the 

20th century the Union of S. Africa is widely recognized 
as a civilized nation. Its history began with the settlement 
of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope in the 17th century, 
followed by the British who made this an outpost of Empire. 
Both of them met the advance guard of a great African 
peoples’. migration which had probably been continuous 
for 1,000 years. 

The march of the Bantu southward was caused by the 
state-building of the Sudanese Negroes, which started the 
fight between Christians and Mohammedans in the Nile 
Valley and. between Mohammedans and earlier cultures in 
northwest Africa. Marching in waves, with long interrup- 
tions, retreats and settlements, the Bantu advance guard 
reached S. Africa’s great plateau almost simultaneously 
with the Dutch and British. 

There ensued a series of wars, skirmishes and attempts 
at accommodations between British and Dutch, Dutch and 
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Bantu, British and Bantu. The Dutch at first had mingled 
with the natives and produced a mulatto population, some 
of which were incorporated with the Dutch and some of 
which survive as the so-called colored people of S. Africa. 


GOLD, DIAMONDS & SLAVERY: The Dutch and the Brit- 
ish tried at first to lay out respective areas of domination 
and almost succeeded, when all was thrown into confusion 
by discovery of the world’s greatest gold and diamond 
hoard, Cecil Rhodes started to monopolize for England the 
wealth of this land and to open the way from the Cape 
to Cairo. The Dutch not only fought the English in one 
of the bitterest wars in modern history, but entered into 
a death struggle with the blacks. 


Gen. Smuts tried to accomplish the subjection of the 
Negro with some finesse and regard to civilized opinion, 
but his successors, Malan and Strydom, were white pro- 
vincials still marked with 18th century barbarism. They 
have started out upon a program which is simply impos- 
sible. In an economy which calls for larger and larger 
numbers of black workers who must be thrown more and 
more in competition with white skilled labor in and out 
of Africa, they are trying to segregate the workers by race 
and color; to limit their education and cultural contacts, 
and to turn them into something as near slavery as modern 
conditions of industry will permit. 

This would be difficult under ordinary circumstances, 
but today the blacks themselves are under leadership. Their 
intelligentsia is small but determined and unusually un- 
selfish, with no development of an exploiting bourgeoisie. 


“COMMUNISM” & DOLLARS: Indian labor was introduced, 
and attempts were made to pit these two groups against 
each other; but determined effort by Gandhi and later 
leaders has welded them into a fairly solid whole. Missionary 
and native effort have furnished some secondary schools, 
and a public school system gives some inadequate elemen- 
tary training. The African Natl. Congress and the S. African 
Indian Congress are united to fight racialism. Their efforts 





Slavery in the Union of South Africa 





A DEMONSTRATION IN JOHANNESBURG, CAPITAL OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


have been called “communistic,” since in that way the 
white masters will get the greatest sympathy from the 
U.S. and Britain. 

In 1937 the U.S. imported $612 million worth of goods 
from the Union of S. Africa, In 1951 this had increased to 
nearly $100 million. “The public investment of U.S. money 
in Africa now runs more than a half-billion dollars,” said 
the Chicago Daily News recently, “and the private invest- 
ments may be as much or more.” Every great American 
corporation has invested funds in 8. Africa. The U.S. gov- 
ernment has loaned S. Africa $100 million, promises more. 

The so-called “Free Democracies” of the West are al- 
lowing and encouraging an incredible denial of democracy 
among 8. African blacks, who have no representation in 
the legislature but can send two white people to talk for 
them. Repeatedly the two who have been elected have been 
refused seats because of alleged “communism.” 


“LET US SPEAK OF FREEDOM”: The Union of 8. Africa 
has also seized S.-W. Africa, in deflance of the United Na- 


tions, and made every effort to silence the sole voice raised 
in their behalf by Michael Scott. 


The 11 million disfranchised, degraded and exploited 
brown and black people of the Union of S. Africa under 
the slave rule of 24% million whites have sent this appeal 
to the world, which every periodical in the U.S., white and 
black, Republican and Democrat, secular and religious, has 
ignored: 


“WE CALL THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
BLACK AND WHITE—LET US SPEAK TOGETHER OF 
FREEDOM: 

“WE CALL THE MINERS OF COAL, GOLD AND 
DIAMONDS. 

“Let us speak of the dark shafts, and the cold com- 
‘pounds far from our families. 

“Let us speak of heavy labor and long hours, and of 
men sent home to die. 

“Let us speak of rich masters and poor wages, 

“LET US SPEAK OF FREEDOM. 

“WE CALL THE WORKERS OF FARMS AND 
FORESTS. 

“Let us speak of the rich foods we grow, and the 
laws that keep us poor. f 

“Let us speak of harsh treatment and of children 
and women forced to work. 

“Let us speak of private prisons, and beatings, and 
of passes. 

“LET US SPEAK OF FREEDOM. 

“WE CALL THE WORKERS OF FACTORIES AND 
SHOPS. s 

“Let us speak of the good things we make, and the 
bad conditions of our work. 

“Let us speak of the many passes and the few jobs. 

“Let us speak of foremen and of transport and of 
trade unions; of holidays and of houses. 

“LET US SPEAK OF FREEDOM.” 

And what are we Americans, black and white, doing? 
Nothing but building a chapel where illiterate Congress- 
men may pray. 


Concluding article in this series next week. 








the Bevanites. The British people are 
seeking a way to impose their will for 
peace on their leaders. They know in- 
stinctively that the coalition must be 
broken before they can change the 
disastrous cold-war policy. 


The Tory Party is now discussing 
election tactics after Eden takes over. 
They are terrified lest the Gaitskell- 
Morrison defeat gives Labour an op- 
portunity to fight the election on a 
platform of peace. Labour’s right wing 
is desperately determined, even if it 
means electoral suicide, not to aban- 
don coalition policies. 


Matusow released 


in $10,000 bail 


ARVEY MATUSOW, the _ govern- 

ment’s recanting witness, was re- 
leased in $10,000 bond from the El Paso, 
Tex., county jail on April 4. He was 
sentenced March 19 to a three-year 
prison term for criminal contempt of 
court, after swearing that he gave false 
evidence in the trial of Clinton Jencks, 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union 
official. Matusow’s sentence is being 


appealed. 

The bail was posted by Matusow’s 
lawyer, Joe Calamia, who said the 
money came from Stanley Faulkner, a 
New York attorney. Faulkner said the 
money was advanced by “a private 
party whose name I am not at liberty 
to reveal.” 

In El Paso Matusow said he was 
anxious to take the first plane to New 
York. 


a) 

Vincent Hallinan in person at the 

Guardian rally, April 20, N.Y. City 
Center Casino, 8 p.m, 
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NEHRU BLASTS U.S. POLICY 





Niideast crisis: West catches 


israel, Arabs in a squeeze 


By Kumar Goshal 


N “the toughest attack he had made 

against the West in a long time” 
(N.Y. Times, 4/1) India’s Premier 
Nehru on March 31 roasted Western— 
especially U.S.—policies “in almost 
every part of the world.” In Europe, he 
condemned the West for “talking dis- 
armament and creating a new armed 
power, Germany”; in Africa, for “not 
speaking up against racialism”; in the 
Far East, for “undermining the Geneva 
agreement on Indo-China” and a 
“madhouse” diplomacy of “striving for 
military alliances” which has “upset 
the chances of peace.” 


In the Middle East, he condemned 
the West for “dividing the Arabs into 
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U.S.: “I can fight anyone in here.” 


hostile camps” which has greatly in- 
creased tensions in that area. In a 
drive for a Middle East Defense Or- 
ganization (MEDO) to link SEATO with 
NATO in the cordon around the U.S. 
S.R., Washington last year signed a 
military pact with Pakistan (a SEATO 
member) after Pakistan had signed one 
with Turkey (a NATO member). Busi- 
ness Week (4/2) said that MEDO would 
thus form “a solid military block be- 
tween the Russians and the half of 
the world’s oil that is located in the 
Middle East’—a source of vast profits 
to U.S. oil concerns which control it. 
Last February Iraq, a member of the 
Arab League which has been dominated 
by Egypt, was persuaded to join Tur- 
key, a non-Arab country. London’s New 
Statesman (2/12) commented: 

“The State Dept. has won its second 
major victory in the Middle East— 
against Britain. Having ‘settled’ the 
Iranian problem to their satisfaction, 
the Americans have pulled Iraq out 
of the [British-favored] Arab League, 
and tied it into their new group of 
satellites, which now includes Greece, 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan as well. 
. .. In 1945, Britain relegated France 
to the back seat. Now we are sitting 
alongside France, and the U.S. has 
the wheel firmly in its hands.” 


ANGRY EGYPTIANS: Britain, desper- 
ate to salvage some of its waning power 
in the Middle East; promptly accepted 
Iraq’s invitation to join the “new group 
of satellites”; yet it had to swallow 
what Le Monde called “a worse blow 
to British pride than the retreat of 
Suez” in yielding control to Iraq of its 
two big air bases in that country. Egyp- 
tian Premier Nasser accused the U.S. 
and Britain of violating a “gentleman’s 
agreement” for Egypt to lead the Arab 
countries in an alliance “free from 
formal links with outside powers.” In 
an effort to torpedo the Turkey-Iraq 
pact, Egypt offered Syria and Saudi 
Arabia a military alliance—‘a common 
opposition to the incorporation of the 
Middle East in the Atlantic line-up” 
(Le Monde). 

The latter accepted; Syria, consider- 
ing the offer, came under violent pres- 
sure from Turkey which massed troops 
at the Syrian border with orders “to 
shoot on sight if Syrian aircraft or 
ground units were to violate Turkish 
territory.” Early this month Turkey— 
which has received over $1.5 billion in 
U.S. aid— 

“... paraded her military might... 

before Lebanon’s President Chamoun, 


. 


{hoping] for Lebanese support for 
|Turkey’s] drive to broaden the Mid- 
dle East defense alliance” (NYT, 4/4), 
The West, said Le Monde, hoped to 
force Egypt as a minor partner into 
the Anglo-U.S.-Turkish grouping, after 
lining up Syria by means of 
“".. a coup d'état of the ‘Guatemala’ 
type, or following the exercise of ap- 
propriate pressure by Turkey... . 
{But] all recourse to violence before 
the [forthcoming Afro-Asian] Ban- 
doeng conference seems very difficult. 
The occasion would be too made to 
order for China to contrast its paci- 
fism with the West’s brutal methods 
before the Asian neutralists.” 


ISRAEL UNDER FIRE: Meanwhile the 
eyes of the world were fastened on 
Israel, its small strip of sea-backed 
territory surrounded by Arab states 
jockeying for influence and _ dollars. 
After Israel’s retaliatory attack against 
Egyptians in the “Gaza strip” in Febru- 
ary, the Paris Tribune des Nations’ 
Jerusalem correspondent wrote (3/11) 
that the incident 

“.., has just confirmed what we have 
not ceased to repeat, that the Israeli 
crisis is maintained from outside with 
the aim of hastening the arms race 
consolidating the dictatorial regimes 
in the Middle East countries in order 
to integrate them more effectively 
in the ‘defense organization’ against 
the U.S.S.R.” 

During the two weeks before the Gaza 
incident (40 Egyptians, 8 Israelis dead), 
there were 15 border “incidents” in- 
volving Syrians, Jordanians and Egyp- 
tians against Israelis; and clashes have 
continued since, If the Gaza attack 
was undertaken by Israel to dramatize 
its insecurity in the midst of hostile 
states, the lesson was lost on those it 
meant to impress. The UN Security 
Council unanimously condemned Israel; 
only Soviet delegate Sobolev suggested 
that Washington’s military alliance 
policy was responsible for increased 
tension throughout the Middle East. 


DOUBLE SQUEEZE: Actually discus- 
sions on a settlement between Egypt 
and Israel, both opposed to the Turkey- 
Iraq pact, had been reported making 
headway in Paris and London. The 
Gaza incident, said T des N’s corres- 
pondent, put an end to them. It 
“|. could not play the game of U.S. 
strategy better in present circum- 
stances [since] it makes clear the im- 
possibility of the states in this area 
regulating their differences, and on 
this ground makes necessary the 
presence in the Middle East of ‘neu- 
tral’ troops ... to keep ‘peace.’ ” 
Egypt and Israel are both caught in 
a Western squeeze play. British MP 
R. H. S. Crossman wrote from Israel to 
the New Statesman (3/19) that “Britain 
and America are compelling Israel to 
choose between a suicidal attempt to 
break the noose and an acceptance of 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“I’m not sure I know how to 
come down.” 





DEATH AT BEERSHEBA 
An Israeli bus ambushed by invaders 
from Jordan last year; eleven passengers 
were murdered. 


death by slow strangulation.” It has, 
he said, been trying out two courses: 
co-existence with the Arab world, col- 
laboration with the West despite the 
danger inherent in the U.S. policy of 
arming Arab states; or getting “tough 
with Britain and America and threat- 
ening to break out unless appeasement 
of the Arabs is stopped.” The first 
course was expressed two years ago 
through Ambassador Abba Eban’s offer 
of co-operation with the Arabs in all 
fields; the second was exemplified in 
the Gaza attack. Neither policy worked 
or could work 
“.. so long as feudal military re- 
gimes were being wooed by the U.S. 
to become part of the vast ring being 
forged to contain the U.S.S.R.” 
(Richard Yaffe, I. F. Stone’s Weekly). 
“INTEGRATED” ISOLATION: The do- 
mestic sequel to Gaza has been a drive 
to integrate Israeli workers in a single 
“Zionist front”’—‘a violently imperi- 
alist system directed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment” (T des N)—led by Defense 
Minister Ben Gurion and his aide, Col. 


Igal Alone. Alone last month pleased 
Western diplomats with a presentation 
at Tel Aviv’s Industrialists’ Club of this 
“active defense” policy, “nationalist 
above class... socialist ideas wrapped 
up in nationalist ideology.” 
Wishful-thinking that the U.S. would 
always take care of Israel regardless 
of its own real or imagined interests 
in the area, Yaffe commented, has been 
leading Israel to isolation, immobility— 
not the kind of neutralism practiced 
by India, which 
“> is based on the right to express 
sovereignty over their own affairs; 
to make pacts with whomever they 
wish; to be friendly with all peace- 
loving states ... Israel is finding it- 
self in the untenable position of being 
rejected by the side its leaders have 
chosen, of having hostility of the 
side it has ignored, and of being 
snubbed by the independents in 
whose area it more properly belongs.” 


NYT reported from London (4/4) that 
Washington, scheduled to enter the 
Turkey-Iraq alliance closely following 
Britain, has “quietly notified Britain 
that it prefers to wait for Middle East 
affairs to cool.” The British were said 
to believe that among reasons for the 
postponement was Washington’s fear 
that it would be charged with imperi- 
alist actions at the Bandoeng confer- 
ence. T des N reported from Jeru- 
salem that there was reason to believe 
Secy. Dulles had agreed with Eden in 
Bangkok to some “spheres of influence” 
arrangement with Britain in the Middle 
East, in return for a British promise to 
support the U.S. in case of conflict 
in Asia. 


$20,000,000 


Is Given to God 
By Rockefeller 


Sacramento Union, Jan. 12, 1955 
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House group approves a modified UMT; 
pressure for bill heavy; opposition urged 


T= PRINCIPLE of universal military 

training—hated and successfully op- 
posed in this nation since its founding 
—was moved a step toward enactment 
on March 28. A subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee ap- 
proved by a 9-1 vote a modified version 
of the Administration’s military reserve 
program, Earlier the House had voted 
394-4 to extend the present draft law 
for four years. The reserve program 
will go before the full House Armed 
Services Committee on April 18. The 
Senate will act on the draft bill some 
time before the present law expires on 
June 30. 

Although the reserve program ap- 
proved by the House subcommittee was 
less than requested by President EKisen- 
hower last January, Pentagon officials 
were reported pleased with the measure 
and called it “workable.” 


VOLUNTARY COMPULSION: Subcom- 
mittee members insisted their version 
of the program made it purely “volun- 
tary.” The Washington Post described 
it this way: 


“., For the first time in peacetime 
the organized reserves would receive 
a steady flow of men who have some 
military training and who are re- 
quired to serve. Pentagon officials in- 
sist that without such a supply of 
trained men and some form of com- 
pulsion, the nation can never have 
an effective reserve.” 


Under the subcommittee’s bill, a 


2,900,000-man combat-ready reserve will 
eventually be built up. Youths between 
17 and 18 would apply for six months’ 
basic training followed by 1% years in 
a National Guard or active reserve unit. 
Those not volunteering will be subject 
to the draft. Failure to comply with 
reserve obligations—weekly drills and 
summer encampments—would result in 
a 45-day period of refresher training 
under threat of a court-martial. 


ZERO HOUR: The provisions in the 
President’s original program were de- 
leted by the subcommittee: one pro- 
vided that men from 19 to 26 could be 
drafted for six months’ training if there 
were not enough volunteers; the other 
would permit the President to call up 
to 750,000 reservists in event of a “brush 
fire’ war without Congressional ap- 
proval. But it is expected that the full 
committee will restore both provisions; 
they lost in the subcommittee by tie 
votes. 


Almost all organizations in the U.S. 
—civic, church, farm, labor, education- 
al—have long been on record against 
any form of universal military training. 
But this year the heaviest pressure of 
all time is being exerted to enact any 
kind of measure that will be an open- 
ing wedge for full-scale UMT. Groups 
actively in opposition are urging back- 
home pressure on all Congressmen. The 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee is Rep, Carl Vinson (D-Ga.). 





r 
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U.S. vs. UMT 


“The armed forces apparently look upon the schools as a kind of adjunct 
of the military establishment, whose major purpose is to fill military and ym a 
needs. Whereas years ago educators or ministers were chosen as college presi- 
dents, there is today a trend toward choosing retired military officers. Refusal 


to give the Army a permanent 


universal military conscription program is 


prob- 


ably the chief point at which it is still possible to prevent the establishment of 


&@ garrison state.” 


National Council Against Conscription 


(Sponsors: Albert Einstein, Rev. Harry Emerson, Fosdick, etc.) 
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MEMO 


We are in the midst of a 
big-scale renewal drive. If 
you have a few hours to 
Spare your volunteer help 
can be of enormous value 
to us. Drop me a note ad- 
dressed to Renewal Drive, 
17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7 
for details. Or call me 
WOrth 4-3960. The work 
will be at your convenience, 


GEORGE EVANS 











War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dence through direct negotiations with 
Moscow. 

An independent Germany would 
mean total failure of * Washington’s 
policy in Europe, which for almost a 
decade has projected a rearmed W. 
Germany as a spearhead to restore 
capitalism in E. Europe. 


The U.S. side of the 
Yalta story 

Last week the GUARDIAN showed 
how Churchill betrayed the Yalta 
agreement in an effort to achieve this 
end. Here are some facts concerning 
the U.S. side of the story: P 

To induce top U.S. financial groups 
—some of which had close ties to simi- 
lar groups in Germany—to participate 
in the war effort, Roosevelt had put 
their representatives in high posts and 
largely let them set their own price on 
co-operation. By January, 1944, he felt 
it necessary to warn of the “grave 
dangers of rightist reaction in this 
nation.” His warning was underscorea 
by the nature of Dewey’s 1944 Presi- 
dential campaign, master-minded by 
John Foster Dulles, whose theme was 
to pin a communist label on the Roose- 
velt administration. 

On Jan. 10, 1945, the foreign-policy 
aims of these groups were outlined to 
the Senate by Arthur Vandenberg, in 
a@ virtual ultimatum to Roosevelt and 
U.S. allies. Charging that Moscow was 
trying “to assert unilateral war and 
peace aims which collide with ours,” 
he cited its pacts with Britain, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, “the partition of Po- 
land,” and “the engulfment directly or 
indirectly of a surrounding circle of 
buffer states.” The U.S. would not co- 
operate in the peace, said Vandenberg, 
unless these countries renounced their 
pacts with the U.S.S.R—i.e., unless 
other nations let U.S. financial inter- 
ests dictate their foreign policies. 


TRUMAN RENEGES: Roosevelt, in an 
effort to undercut this “rightist reac- 
tion,” appointed Dulles and Vanden- 
berg to the U.S. delegation in San 
Francisco. After his death, and in the 
absence of former Secy. of State Hull, 
who was ill, Dulles assumed “the role 
of chief adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion” (N.Y. World-Telegram, 4/23/45). 
Dulles and Vandenberg, thereafter, be- 
came top makers of foreign policy, 
along with such men as Averell Harri- 
man, whose family had large interests 
in E, Europe and who, even before FDR 
died, was clamoring for an anti-Soviet 
line.2 

Under such influences and the pres- 
sure of Churchill, President Truman 
decided he was not bound by the Yalta 
agreement. Under the headline: TRU- 
MAN BARS PACT ON WORLD PEACE, 
REFUSES TO BE BOUND BY ACCORD 
MADE BY HEADS OF BIG THREE 
POWERS, the N.Y. Sun (4/24/45) re- 
ported that Truman “does not believe 
he is bound by secret agreements made 
in the several [Big Three] conferences 
. . . of which he has no formal and 
official record”; and that, in any case, 
he held the accords invalid since the 
Senate had not ratified them. At San 
Francisco; Vandenberg demanded open- 
ing of all World War II agreements 
(Teheran, Yalta) to wholesale revision. 


Only Hull’s intervention prevented an 
all-out U.S. fight for such revision. But 
there was ample evidence that, as the 
N.Y. Sun put it (4/23/45), “the most 
dramatic change in our foreign policy 
. .. since the early days of the Roose- 
velt Administration” was under way: 


e 1945: Economic war 

Amid inspired comment that the 
U.S.S.R. must accede to U.S. demands 
if it wanted further U.S. aid, Lend- 
Lease to Russia was canceled on May 
18, 1945, in a way designed “ to give 
maximum provocation to the Kremlin’? 
—while it was continued to Britain 
which was arming an anti-Soviet Po- 
lish Army. The Soviet request for a 
U.S. loan—made both before and dur- 
ing Yalta, and viewed sympathetically 
by Roosevelt—was “lost” for over a 
year. Reparations policy was “re- 
viewed”: Washington now insisted on 
France’s inclusion in the three-power 
Reparations Commission set up at 
Yalta. Stalin called this “an insult to 
the Soviet Union.’ 

At Yalta, Roosevelt was sympathetic 
to the Soviet demand for $10 billion in 
German reparations (Russia’s material 
losses at Nazi hands were later conserv- 
atively estimated at $200 billion).4 The 
enlarged Reparations Commission pared 
this down to $6 billion. But Britain and 
the U.S. failed to complete reparations 
deliveries by Feb. 2, 1946, as promised, 
and in May 1946 halted them alto- 
gether. Meantime, the Anglo-U.S. Com- 
bined Food Board kept UNRRA from 
fulfilling its food commitments to the 
Ukraine and White Russia (only 35% 
of these commitments were filled, and 
that six months late); and Herbert 
Hoover, named by Harry Truman to 
study the focd siituation in Europe, 
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DOWAGER QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM VISITS POLAND © 


POLSKIE _LINIE LOTNI 


reported, movingly and with “a touch 
of eloquence” (NYT), on the “plight” of 
the “suffering” Germans, and proposed 
abolishing UNRRA altogether. 


e 1945: East Europe 


Yalta’s agreement that the Lublin 
government remain the core of the 
Polish government was scrapped when 
Truman and Eden confronted Molotov, 
who came to San Francisco at Truman’s 
request, with a demand for a new gov- 
ernment of largely anti-Soviet com- 
plexion. The U.S.S.R.’s refusal became 
the pretext for the first big anti-Soviet 
campaign which lasted through the 
San Francisco conference. (The Polish 
question was settled during a brief re- 
surgence of the Roosevelt forces which 
compelled Truman to send Harry Hop- 
kins to Moscow, and Joseph Davies to 
London, to explain that the U.S. would 
not “gang-up” on Russia and to nego- 
tiate a settlement.!.°) 

The offensive against E. Europe was 
renewed Aug. 18, 1945, when the U.S. 
and Britain protested Bulgaria’s elec- 
tion plans; Truman later said the U.S. 
would not recognize these “puppet” 
governments. British Foreign Secy. 
Bevin admitted (Jan. 22, 1948) that 
behind this offensive ‘the issue [was] 
the control of E. Europe by the U.S. 
S. R.” 

This Anglo-U.S. policy lacked any 
legal or moral basis. The armistice 
agreements for Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary obligated their post-surrender 
governments to abolish for all time 
organizations that were pro-Hitler or 
“conducting propaganda hostile to the 
UN, in particular to the Soviet Union.” 
Control of all forms of public expres- 
sion and, in some cases, of industry 
and transport was vested in the “Allied 
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The press said she was “the first member of a royal family to penetrate the Iron 
Curtain.” She made the trip for the» Chopin Festival. 





[Soviet] High Command” and the gov- 
ernments were to carry out “all its 
instructions.” The clear implication 
was, as Edgar Snow pointed out, 
“". . unlimited power of decision to 
the Red Army... . Considering the 
nature of the carte blanche we thus 
sanctioned—which the Yalta declara- 
tion did not revoke—it is perhaps 
surprising that any opposition to 
Communist Party rule in Balkan 
countries was permitted at all. ... 
Our generals and politicians never 
assumed any allied agreement re- 
quired us to support communist par- 
ties in our occupied areas. Why should 
the Russians have assumed the same 
agreements required them to support 
capitalist parties in theirs?” 


e 1945: United Nations 


In violation of Yalta’s agreement to 
invite to San Francisco only countries 
which declared war on Germany by 
March 1, the U.S. and Britain rail- 
roaded through San Francisco an invi- 
tation to Argentina because they be- 
lieved “that unless the conference was 
to be wholly dominated by Molotov a 
firm stand must be taken... on an 
issue he himself had raised” (Arthur 
Krock, NYT, 7/13/45). Truman’s deci- 
sion before San Francisco to back the 
Navy’s demand for Japanese island 
bases vitiated the whole concept of 
trusteeship even before UN was born. 
The UN concept of collective security 
was similarly undermined at San Fran- 
cisco by a U.S. “formula” designed to 
give “the U.S. and its allies a free hand 
in establishing future strategic military 
bases” (N. Y. Sun, 5/22/45). In contrast, 
the U.S.S.R. made ten major conces- 
sions in the conference’s first 45 days 
to insure its success 
6/13/45). 

At Yalta, Roosevelt had proposed the 
principle of Big Five unanimity to gov- 
ern Security Council voting, but after- 
wards he “allowed the country to get 
the impression that this voting pro- 
cedure was imposed by Stalin” (James 
Reston, NYT, 4/2/45). Thus the U.S.- 
conceived “veto” became one of its 
main propaganda weapons against the 
U.S.S.R. And UN was so twisted from 
its original design that Secy. Byrnes 
could declare (3/1/46) that its Charter 
prohibited “a unilateral gnawing away 
of the status quo” which he defined as 
“ageression.” 


“UNLIMITED COUPS”: In this fashion 
U.S. economic royalists, with the help 
of their British opposite numbers, 
launched their “cold war” to achieve 
the aims outlined by Vandenberg. Their 
tactics to win “national unity” behind 
their policy are well illustrated by this 
footnote to history revealed by. the 
Yalta Papers. 

At Yalta both Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill expressed much sympathy with 
Stalin’s desire for a voice in control 
of the Dardanelles, urged Stalin to 
make concrete proposals later on. When 
he did, :in a note to Turkey, a crisis 
atmosphere was built up in the U.S., 
with Truman calling a full-dress meet- 
ing of “diplomatic and military advis- 
ers” to consider “what one military 
spokesman described today as ‘the 
unending series of Russian coups’” 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, 8/16/46). 

1 Robert EB. Sherwood: Roosevelt & Hopkins, 
2 Yalta Papers. 
8 Albert Z. Carr: Truman, Stalin & Peace, 


4 Edgar Snow, Sat. Eve, Post, 2/22/47. 
5 Churchill: Triumph & Tragedy, 


(NYT editorial, ° 
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Florida governor asks Pardon Board 


to delay ruling on 


ALTER LEE IRVIN is the sole sur- 

vivor of four Negro youths who 
were accused of rape in the Groveland 
(Fla.) “Little Scottsboro Case” six years 
ago. Last month Irvin got his first 
break from the State of Florida. Gov. 
LeRoy Collins, after reading a letter 
from former Lake County state’s atty. 
Jess W. Hunter who prosecuted Irvin, 
asked the State Pardon Board to delay 





e 4 
Irradiated grandchildren 
The great fear about these [atomic] 

tests is that the radiation from them 
may do irreparable damage. , . . This 
radiation can influence human reproduc- 
tion. Its damage may hurt not us or our 
children but our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. The damage may 
not be evident in this generation or 
the next but only when it is beyond 
repair. Nobody knows for certain, but 
the risk seems real. 

—Manchester Guardian editorial (3/16). 


fate of Irvin 


decision whether Irvin should die in 
the chair or get life imprisonment. 
The Pardon Board has heard evi< 
dence from St. Petersburg Times re- 
porter Norman Bunin, who investigated 
the case, and pleas for clemency from 
the Revs. Ben F. Wayland and Paul H. 
Gunse, representing local groups of 
ministers. Former Gov. Charley E. 
Johns, defeated by Collins last Novem- 
ber, never expressed himself on the 
case and ignored all appeals for Irvin. 
Advised by Florida Atty. Gen. Richard 
Ervin to “sample public opinion” in 
Lake County before deciding whether 
to reduce Irvin’s sentence, Collins said: 
“I think we are getting away from 
consistency if we do that. I don’t 
think we should be guided by public 
sentiment. We should decide these 
matters on merit. I am having one 
aspect of the case investigated thor- 
oughly and am studying the record 


Styles Bridges unrehearsed 


An NBC “Meet the Press” interview with Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) March 


27 went as follows: 


“Interviewer: Suppose Chiang couldn’t carry it [mainland invasion] off, 
Would you have the U.S. troops there to ove: hiny in that? 


“Bridges: I’d use the U.S. Navy, the U. 


Air Force, But I would not use 


American white soldiers on the continent of Asia. 

“Interviewer: American white soldiers? 

“Bridges; Well, I mean American soldiers. I would—the South Korea 
and the Chinese Nationalists and some of our other allies in there—I woul 


use them.” 


Natl. Assn, for Advancement of Colored People administrator Roy Wilkins 
immediately wired Bridges to explain. The Senator replied, according to the 
NAACP, “that the statement ‘was immediately corrected on the telecast’ and 
cited the ‘tremendous pressure on this type of unrehearsed program being grilled 


by four commentators.’ ” 








, and think that within a week I will 
| be prepared to reconvene the pardon 
board and act on it.” 


“I’M NOT GUILTY”: Twenty-year-old 
Irvin served for three years in the 
South Pacific, Manila and Japan; 
he went on trial in Groveland short- 
ly after he returned home in 1949 
to his parents and a $30-a-week job in 
a citrus grove. Described by a reporter 


as “an alert, articulate’ youth who 
fought for his rights even in prison, 
Irvin rejected a prosecution lawyer’s 
offer of life in exchange for a guilty 
lea. “I am not guilty,” he told the 
awyer. 

Gov, Collins, in reviewing the evi- 


' dence, will be examining the same per- 


tinent material the Supreme Court 
refused to look at when asked to do so 
late last year by the NAACP, 
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Entertainment by LES PINE ° 





VINCENT HALLINAN 


Northern California 


GUARDIAN 
BANQUET 


Chairman, SIDNEY ROGER 


Admission: $10 in subs or donations. 


For reservations and further information: 
Malvina Reynolds, 1199 Spruce St., Berkeley 
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ie) ’ Don’t Miss ; 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS ; 
will speak { April Feature 4 


e"Some Thoughts On; 
-Independent Political ; 
{ Action" ; 
> (A Discussion of NATIONAL ¢ 
GUARDIAN’s call for a 
Third Party) 


by JOHN SWIFT 
Single copy 25c Sub.—$2.50 
t 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
} 832 Broadway New York 3, N.Y. ; 


Ann trn tae hae tan teatrotnetasotrnctnatnatnstrattnathr. 
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STILL AVAILABLE! 





LOS ANGELES 


A Folio of 








Sat., April 


1525 S. Robert 


$4 per person 





the best for the best people 


Robertson Rendezvous 


SQUARE DANCING 


Mexican 
Prints 


by artists of the 
Taller Graphica of 
Mexico. 








Includes eight 16”x 19” prints 
depicting Mexican life. Each is 
suitable for framing. In black 
and white. 


30—7 p.m. 


$3 ppd. 
Box 400, 17 Murray St. 
New York 7, N. ¥. 


son (at Pico) 






(includes wine) 


CALENDAR 





Chicago 





Doing your spring cleaning? Save 
your rummage for the LIGHTFOOT 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE SPRING 
RUMMAGE SALE. Phone DE 2-7142 
Monday thru Friday to arrange a 
pick-up. 





Los Angeles 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN presents 
MR. MARTIN HALL, author, lec- 
turer and world traveler in 2nd of 
series of 4 lecture-discussions on 
“What Is Happening to the U.S.A.” 
Sun. evening, April 17. This will 
also be a commemorative evening: 
2 decennials — F.D.R.’s death and 
the birth of the United Nations. 
Doors open 7 p.m. Guardian record 
"The Unforgotten Man” played 
7:30-8:10. Martin Hall at 8:15 at 
Cultural Center, 3875 City Terrace 
Drive. Admission: 75c. 
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4 4 
4 Now! 4 
: 
. 

Note: No one will be admitted .A Gellert rs 4 
without a oe Make . - 4 
reservations in advance b' H 4 
calling WE 1-9478 or YOr » Portfolio ; 
5866 or write Tiba Willner, ; 4 
949 Schumacher Dr., L. A. 48. > for only te hte” ] 

7 ’ 
Dieta d 

7 Dew 
$2 . peal’ 4 








LEO HUBERMAN 
Co-Editor of “Monthly Review” 
will speak on 
“Behind Labor’s Problem Today” 
FRI., APRIL 22—8 P.M, 
Ist Unitarian Church 
2936 W. 8th S8t., L.A. 


Admission: 50c 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service - e 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 





q 4, 
>A 40th Anniversary Portfolio in- ‘ 
> cluding such masterpieces as the ¢ 
» artist’s Whitman, Beethoven and 4 
, Roosevelt drawings. All suitable ¢ 
$for framing. 11”x17”. : 
Send check or money order to 4 
ART OF TODAY GALLERY 
118 W. 57th St., New York 10 4 


Eyeglasses 


Carefully Filled. 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ ‘ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 4 














QUIOK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers. . at 














Los Angeles Webster 6-1107 | f. (Autographed copy — $5) | § 
ATLAS OPTICAL CO. DETROIT CHICAGOANS 
M, Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell Buy with confidence WHY PAY MORE? 
OPTIOCIAN from Life Insurance at Net Rates 
610 8.. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 SID ROSEN LOU BLUMBERG 


15257 Houston 











HAYES JEWELRY 166 W. Jackson Blvd, 


HArrison 17-5497 
Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 











Detroit, Mich. 
Kelly Rd, __VE 9-6960 
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MORRIS GOODMAN 60th Birthday 
Celebration, Sat. Eve., Apr. 16, Park 
Manor, 607 So. Western Av. 

New and Unusual Program 
Refreshments Donation 
Auspices: L.A. Comm. Protection of 
Foreign Born. MA 5-2169 


HALL JOHNSON CHOIR in Con- 
cert of Sacred and Secular Music. 
A full evening by this world-re- 
nowned choir. FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, 2936 W. 8th St. April 
24,8 p.m, Adm, $1, inc tax. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS, author of 
“Brothers Under the Skin,” speaks 
on CIVIL LIBERTIES: Outlook for 
1955,” Wed., April 13, 8 p.m., at 
Valley Unitarian - Universalist 
Church, 14933 Victory Blvd. Van 
Nuys. 











San Francisco 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER honoring 
Bay Area attorneys, featuring Rob- 
ert Kenney, Gale Sondergaard, Jo- 
seph Johnson, M.C, Sat., April 16, 
7 p.m., California Hall, 625 Polk 
St. Reservations, $2.50; must be 
made by April 13. Phone: YUkon 
2-5984. Sponsor: Northern Cali- 
fornia Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO MEM- 
ORIAL will be observed on Thurs., 
April 21, 8:30 p.m., at the Flamingo 
Park, llth & Jefferson Av. Promi- 
nent speakers and a fine program 
will be presented. Admission Free. 
Sponsored by: The Emma Lazarus 
Society of Miami Beach. 


CLASSIFIED 


General 


KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
Double edge only. 130 blades $2, 
60 blades $1. Specify heavy or thin 
when ordering. KANCO, 33 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


HOW TO CUT YOUR INCOME TAX 
66%. Send 20c to A. Bofman, U.S. 
Committee Against Mia£litarization, 
6327 May, Chicago, Ill. 























Chicago 


JARNITZKY FURS 
Storage your FURS NOW. Also 
expert repair, remodeling and clean- 
ing. Reasonable prices. Pick up 
service. 506 W. Diversey Phone: 
BIt, 8-2593. 





Safeguard Your Furs. 
Store them with a Specialist. Re- 
style your old furs at low summer 
rates now. 
RUHIG FURS, INC. 
Storage & Repairing. LO 1-8717 
1343 Foster Av. Chicago 40 


INCOME TAX SERVICE, 
COUNTING, BOOKKEEPING, STA« 
TISTICAL WORK, LETTER-WRIT- 
ING, MIMEOGRAPHING. ALBERT 
BOFMAN, 6327 S, May. 


Detroit 





AC- 








When renewing your insurance, or 
buying new insurance, 
Think of a Friend First, 
MARGARET NOWAK 
7525 Wykes Av. Phone TE 4-0073 
Auto, fire, liability, burglary, 
workmen’s compensation, etc. 





Los Angeles 





CARPENTER 
Remodeling 
Cabinets Built-Ins 
Lloyd Westlake No, 3-4250 eves. 
Hourly Rates 


Avon Park Fla. 


FOR RENT—2 room garage apt. 
fully furnished, shower..$45 monthe 
ly. Want class-conscious, permae 
nent renter, Mrs. May Walden, 420 
W. Bell St., Avon Park, Fla. 


Books & Publications 


Additions 














“ANTI-COMMUNIST PERIL OF 
WALDO FRANK,” by James L. 
Brewer. 15c ppd, Pub. by New 
Christian Books, 95 A¥gyle St. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





FORMOSA—Fact and _ Fiction 
by JOHN W. POWELL 
American newspaperman just re- 
turned from 15 years in China. A 
16 pp. pamphlet to clear the con- 
fusion on this world issue. Single 
copy, 10c; 12 copies, $1. 150 copies, 
$10; 350 copies, $20. Order from 
John W. Powell, 1015 Carolina St., 

San Francisco 10, Calif. 





DISCOVERED! End of World date? 
Exact location of the Garden of 
Eden! Exact location of Heaven! 
Exact location of Hell! Write, Hare 
vest, Jefferson City, Missouri. 





CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW 
—Challenge to Subversive Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts by Florence 
Luscomb, State Chairman of Pro- 
gressive Party (see Guardian-Spec- 


tator, Jan. 17). 30 copies, 50c, 
Sample Free. 
WAR WITH CHINA OR NEGO- 


TIATION. 4 page folder. 20 copies, 
25c. Sample Free. Order both from: 
Florence Luscomb, 140 Huron Av., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Films 


FILM FACTS 
About a Country in the News! 
*. . * * 








Arts - Science - Music - Newsreels 
* * * 


e@ Authentic e Unusual 
@ Interesting @ Provocative 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
For Schools - Clubs - Meetings 
. - » AND TELEVISION 
Available Exclusively Through 
ALSHER FILMS 
2017 8 St., Northwest (Box NG) 
Washington 9, D.C. DEcatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog! 





Summer Rentals 


24%4-3% ROOM BUNGALOWS, also 
6-rm, HOUSE, summer rental. Pri- 
vate lake, sports, social hall. 68 
mi. NYC. Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. 
LO 4-9340, CY 9-4882 (N.Y.C.) 
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PLANNING FOR THE BIGGEST RUSH HOUR IN HISTORY 





The H-Bomb evacuation of New York: 


a monumental Civ 


By Elmer Bendiner 


i AN old gingerbread tower 
at Sixth Av. and 10th St., 
until a few years ago the Wo- 
men’s House of Detention, sits 
the loneliest man in New York: 
Capt. James J. Costigan, direc- 
tor, New York City’s Civil 
Defense. 

His recurrent nightmare, he 
says, is that the alert will 
sound indicating that in two 
hours a plane will be over the 
New York area possibly carry- 
ing a Hell-bomb. 

“If that happened right 
now,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
know what to do. Warn people 
to hit the road out of the city? 
That might save a few thou- 
sands on the outskirts who 
could walk beyond the range of 
blast and fire and radiation. 
But it might call more people 
in the center of the city by 
panic. Should I tell them to dig 
in and stay put? Those thou- 
sands on the outskirts—who 
could get away—might die.” 


A WRONG GUESS: Where 
would he send the people in 
the two hours left before the 
bomb dropped? Costigan said: 
“A good civil defense director 
should be married to a good 
meteorologist.” 

He would have to determine 
the winds at the moment. 
(Usually they blow west to east 
over the city, but not always.) 
He would have to guess at the 
plane’s target, then get as 
many as possible of the New 
York area’s 15 million people 
some 25 miles away from where 
he guesses the bomb will fall. 
A wrong guess might send mil- 
lions tumbling over themselves 
right toward the area of com- 
plete destruction. 

“If I am alive after the bomb 
drops,” said Costigan, “I may 
be strung up on a lamp post.” 


THE BULL’S EYE: Around 
the Captain’s conference room 
are charts of the city, each 
with concentric circles traced 
on them, and in the center a 
lurid spot marked “area of total 
destruction.” Each chart repre- 
sents the pattern of death and 
damage by radiation or fire 
wrought by atomic bombs of 
varying strengths. In most 
cases the target area was Times 
Sq. “Why assume the enemy 
would try to knock out the 
Rivoli Theater?” the Captain 
was asked. He explained it was 
a matter of convenience in map 
drawing. 

One map showed the dead 
center in the middle of Brook- 
lyn. “Why is that one differ- 
ent?” An aide explained: “We 
had to move the target down 
to Brooklyn so we could keep 
the whole pattern from run- 
ning off our map.” 

Costigan said, with a note of 
complaint, that CD officials 
were not in on_ high-level 
thinking. “We read about the 
latest developments in the 
newspapers,” he said. Then 
new charts must be made with 
ever widening circles. 


OR THEY’LL BE DEAD: The 
attitude of authorities in the 
gingerbread tower is that all 
of CD—with its tin-helmeted 
watchers standing guard with 
water buckets and flash lights 
—must be “re-evaluated” in 
the glare of 40-megaton H- 
bombs. The trend is toward 
evacuation. 

“If we don’t get them out,” 
said the Captain, “they'll be 
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Imagine what evacuation day would bring out 


dead.” If the blast and fire 
doesn’t destroy them, the ini- 
tial radiation, spreading in an 
ellipse 250 miles long and 45 
miles wide, stretching down- 
wind from the point of impact, 
will destroy or critically injure 
everyone who isn’t under sev- 
tral feet of dirt. 

Assuming the bomb drops on 


‘Times Square and that the 


winds blow as usual toward the 
east, the fatal cigar shaped 
area would envelop all of 
Long Island, reach up to Hast- 
ings, N.Y., in the north and 
Milburn, N.J., in the west. 


“CALCULATED RISK”: How 
would you direct 15 million 
people toward Westchester 
County, Connecticut and west- 
ern N.J. jn two hours, Costi- 
gan was asked, particularly 
when you don’t know that the 
bomb, by design or slight error, 
might not fall on Hastings or 
Millburn? He said: “There will 
always be a calculated risk.” 

Even if we did know the tar- 
get how would you move mil- 
lions of excited people—even if 
you knew where to move them? 
The Captain said: “A study 
must be made.” 

A preliminary study has just 
been completed after nine 
months of work by William H. 
Kyle; vice-pres. of the Bankers 
Trust Co.; Najeeb E. Hallaby, 
associate of Rockefeller Bros., 
and Presly Lancaster Jr., As- 
Sistant to the executive man- 
ager of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., an organization of 
companies and individuals in- 
terested in atomic power. 

Titled “A Scientific Study of 
the Pre-Attack Evacuation of 
New York City,” the report 
warns that “no known shelter 
will protect people from direct 
blast and radiation effects at 
or near Ground Zero—that is, 
the point directly beneath even 
a small thermo-nuclear explo- 
sion. Within a radius of three 
miles of Times Square, very few 
if any persons would survive 
such a blast regardless of the 
shelter offered. This fact indi- 
cates there is little alternative 
to realistic evacuation plan- 
ning.” 


RUSH-HOUR BLUES: The 
planners envisioned New York’s 


last two hours this way: If 
everything went according to 
schedule and the target was 
Times Square, about five mil- 
lion people would be in the 
deadliest danger. In one hour, 
said the planners, one mil- 
lion of them could be got out 
by rail, subway and ferry. (This 
seemed to be at variance with 
N. Y. State Civil Defense Direc- 
tor Lt. Gen. Huebner, who es- 
timated that the rails could 
carry only 1,200 per hour.) 

Leo Casey, director of public 
relations of the N.Y. Transit 
Authority, calculated for the 
GUARDIAN that in a typical 
rush-hour all subway trains, 
going in all directions in 
Manhattan, carry 597,162. This 
is with the minimum square 
feet of floor for a person 
to stand on and the minimum 
breathing air. The big rush- 
hour planned by the evacuators 
contemplates doubling the 
number at a moment when 
they would be not weary com- 
muters but panic-stricken refu- 
gees. 


SUNDAY DRIVERS: The re- 
maining four million would be 
moved by vehicle along 200 
traffic lanes, supervised by 
helicopters. Planners estimate 
that with a kind of Judgement 
Day congestion on the high- 
ways perhaps one million would 
get out by motor vehicle in 
one hour. (On'an average sum- 
mer week-end, with no incen- 
tive except pleasure sending 
people to the highways, the 
rate of progress out of the city 
sometimes slows down to a 10- 
mile-an-hour crawl.) 

Even if the million by sub- 
way and the million on high- 
ways reached upper Westches- 
ter or central New Jersey, it 
would leave three million—37% 
of the city’s population—no 
way out but to walk. There are 
500,000 on the outskirts of the 
Bronx, 629,000 in Queens, 848,- 
000 in Brooklyn and 50,000 in 
Richmond who might walk to 
safety. But the question plagu- 
ing the planners is: where 
would they walk to? 


ABOUT CONELRAD: Without 
knowing where the bomb would 
drop, or which way the wind 
would blow the deadly radia- 





tion, people would stream in 
all directions. According to 
present plans, at the sound 
of an alert all television and 
radio stations are to go off the 
air directing listeners to tune 
into an emergency Conelrad 
frequency for instructions (640 
or 1240 Ke.). 

Capt. Costigan wondered 
whether anyone would hang 
around to listen to the radio 
on any frequency. He thought 
most people would head for the 
exits. 

Dr. Ralph E, Lapp, writing in 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists (2/55), pictured such a 
refugee on foot: ; 

“Assume that he walks or 
runs all day, spending 9 hours 
in the hot area before finally 
reaching a non-contaminated 
place or before someone forces 
him to take shelter...he 
would get a dose of 930 roent- 
gens—more than the lethal 
dose of about 559r. His panic 
or his ignorance would have 
cost him his life.” 

Capt. Costigan said Dr. Lapp’s 
prescription of digging under 
the earth might do for those 
who had earth to dig, but that 
this was not true of New 


York’s apartment house dwell- 
ers; basements are no sure- 
fire protection. 


WHERE, OH WHERE?: To 
those who might walk out of 
town the big problem would be 
where to walk. A family in 
Bensonhurst could hit the roads 
out to Long Island, but they 
would have to walk 250 miles 
to get away from the fatal 


ellipse of radiation with which ° 


the wind is likely to blanket 
the island. Moreover, since 
Nassau County is a thriving 
center of aviation industry, it 
might be the target; they 
might be hurrying to meet 
their doom. 

If one knew where to send 
people, how would they be fed 
and sheltered? Where would 
the doctors, nurses, firemen, 
policemen, be? What would 
happen to New York if the 
bomb came not by air but by 
sea? 

The worried Captain and his 
aides had some tentative an- 
swers (see next week’s GUAR- 
DIAN) but only one of his mes- 
sages to New Yorkers came 
with heart-felt conviction: 
“Pray for peace.” 
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testantism. 


TEN YEARS AFTER ROOSEVELT'S DEATH 


The Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
CALLS YOU TO A CONFERENCE 
on an Appeal to Congress for 


A REBIRTH OF FREEDOM 


CARNEGIE HALL, 57th St. & 7th Av., N. Y. C. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


Featured Speaker: 


SEN. WILLIAM LANGER 


PROGRAM: 
FIVE SIMULTANEOUS FORUMS — 9:30 a.m.-12 noon 


FORUM 1: ORTHODOXY, HERESY & THE INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE 
Royal W. France, Moderator. 
Dr. Glenn L. Archer—Separation of Church and State. 
Rev. Wayne White—Eliminating the Protest from Pro- 


FORUM 2: LABOR & LIVELIHOOD UNDER TYRANNY 
J. Raymond Walsh, Moderator. 
Frank Donner—Informers as Tools. 
Norman Redlich—The Fifth Amendment. 


FORUM 3: PASSPORTS, RIGHT TO-TRAVEL, WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
Leonard B. Boudin, Moderator. 
Prof. H. H. Wilson—Barriers to Understanding. 
Prof. Derk Bodde—The Danger of Isolationism. 
Prof. Thomas I. Emerson—lIllegal Restrictions on Travel. 


FORUM 4: CONFORMITY ys. CREATIVITY IN ART & EDUCATION 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell, Moderator. 
Paul Draper—The Punishment of Independence. 
Mrs Goldie Watson—Must Teachers Be Informers? 
Mrs. Rose Russell—What Is Happening to the Schools? 


FORUM 5: THE POLITICS OF FEAR 
I. F. Stone, Moderator. 
Dr. Marynia Farnham—‘“Loyalty Neuroses.” 
Louis L. Redding—The Louisville Travesty. 
Mrs. Dorothy Marshall—Combatting Fear in California. 
Daniel S. Gillmor—Punishment Without Trial. 


AFTERNOON SESSION (2 p.m.-4:30 p.m.) 
THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT AND DUTY TO SPEAK UP 


Harvey O'Connor, Chairman 
Symposium ot the moderators of the morning forums 
Address by Senator William Langer 


* * 





Conference. 


erties Committee. 





EMERGENCY CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 
421 7th Av., New York City 1—OXford 5-2863 


esee-I would like to register for attendance at the April 16th 


eeeeel Would like to be an Associate of the Emergency Civil Lib- 
Of the morning forums, I prefer to attend No. .... 


Those choosing to attend the afternoon session only can get tickets 
for the dress circle and balcony for 50c. 
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Gives $2.00 
STUDENT RATE 


$3.00 
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NEW. YORK 


School Board assailed by 2,200 


at Teachers Union conference 


HE N.Y.C. Board of Educa- 

tion’s recent “inform-or- 
else” ruling was the object of 
scathing criticism by speakers 
who addressed 2,200 members 
and guests at the Teachers 
Union’s 19th annual confer- 
ence April 2 at the Hotel Com- 
modore. 

Receiving the union’s annual 
award for “valiant and un- 
swerving defense of intellec- 
tual freedom,” Dr. Corliss 
Lamont said New York had 
“spearheaded the witch-hunt 
against teachers throughout 
the U.S. ... The anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-intellectual dema- 
gogues of today . . . proceed 
on the assumption that what 
happens to American educa- 
tion will eventually happen to 
‘America.” He quoted the words 
of Giordano Bruno, burned at 
the stake by the Inquisition 
in 1600: “Maybe you who con- 
demn me are in greater fear 
than I who am condemned.” 
Lamont called upon Congres- 
sional committees to investi- 
gate and expose the entire “in- 
former racket.” 


DOWN THE SLIDE: Present- 
ing the award, Mrs. Rose Rus- 
sell, TU legislative representa- 
tive, noted how far freedom 
has been eroded in the six 
years since the Feinberg Law: 
from 1949 when the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft opposed the 
firing of a teacher “simply for 
being a Communist,” to today 
when “the level of demand of 
decent people is reduced to 
pleas .. . not to require [teach- 
ers] to become informers in 
order to hold their jobs.” She 
said it was ironic that teach- 
ers had to demand that the 
Board of Education abide by 
the regulations of “this 
wretched thought-control law.” 

Discussing the unreliability 
Of informers, atty. Louis L. 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


April 23-24 
ART FAIR 


Exhibition and sale of works 
by prominent artists. 
Saturday night entertainment 
by ALICE CHILDRESS 














TIMBERLINE CAMP 

JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
( Elev. 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 
) Interracial: Boys & Girls 5-14. 
Professionally trained staff. 

All sports facilities, swimming, 


separate wading pool. Farm ant- 


mals, woodcraft, painting, cer- 

amics, music, folk and square 
¢ dancing, nature study, trips. 
Moderate Rates—No Extras 

DIRECTORS: Dr. Sarah Reidman 

\ Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 

1066 Park Pl., B’klyn, PR 2-0325 





REGISTER YOUR CHILD NOW! 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 


Girls & Boys, ages 6 to 16 
8 week season 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts & crafts, singing, 
dramatics, eto. 


A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with interracial living. 


CAMP vps nyt 


@ N.Y. Office; 1 ere 
AL 56-6283 
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Redding, a member of the 
NAACP’s legal committee, who 
is engaged in the legal battle 
to end school segregation, said 
that once the use of informers 
“would have seemed as strange 
as the intrusion of a creature 
from another planet.” The 
Supreme Court de-segregation 
decision “can prove to be the 
trumpet whose vibrations will 
level other walls of segrega- 
tion,” he said. 


“SOMETHING HAPPENING:” 
On the convention’s theme, 
“Man’s Fight for Knowledge,” 
TU pres. Abraham Lederman 
said the “inform-or-else” reso- 
lution had stirred the “broad- 
est and most vigorous opposi- 
tion ever aroused on an issue 
facing the New York schools.” 
Angus Cameron, publisher of 
False Witness, by Harvey 
Matusow, whom the Board of 
Education had employed as a 
finger-man, said: “Something 
is happening in this countzy 

. . it began with the McCar- 


thy hearings ... we are no 
longer isolated in our re- 
sistance.” 


Harvey E. Stahl, Supt. of 
Schools from Claymont, Del., 
and guest of honor, received a 
standing ovation at the lunch 
session. Two years before the 
Supreme Court decision, Stahl 
had de-segregated Claymont 
schools, over opposition by the 
State attorney general and 
superintendent of schools. 


GROUNDS FOR’ ROARING: 











handwrought sterling jewelry 

175 west 4 st., nyc 
noon to 10 p.m. or 5-8287 
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FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 
MOVING © STORAGE 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


mear 3rd Av. 








799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 


Mimeograph @ Offset @ Printing 
Addressing ® Complete mailing 
Wedding, birth and social an- 
nouncements --S. A. Jaffe, Prop. 





Another guest of honor was 
Miss Monica Whateley, lec- 
turer, for nine years member 
of the London County Coun- 
cil, reporter to the UN on 
South Africa, now in New York 
as an observer to the Wom- 
en’s Status Commission. Speak- 
ing of her “horror” on finding 


that Spain prohibited Pro- 
testant schools, she said: 

“We Catholics should make 
a tremendous roar about this. 
How dare we demand freedom 
to practice our religion in any 
land when our religionists do 
not grant it in others?” 





MEETING HERE APRIL 16 





The case of Leslie Hill 


ABLE in February a preach- 
er took over teacher Leslie 
Hill’s science classroom at 
Pipkin Junior High School, 
Springfield, Mo., for weekly 
religious exercises—a practice 
permitted by Missouri law. 


After the preacher left, the 
children buzzed with questions. 
Hill suggested that those who 
wanted to discuss the subject 
could stay after school. When 
the closing bell sounded the 
children fired questions at the 
teacher. In response to one of 
them Hill said that in his own 
opinion, God, Heaven and Hell 
were “purely imaginary” con- 
cepts, not physical entities. 
(Hill, who has taught school 
for 16 years, had been a Bap- 
tist minister in 1950-51.) 


One child told his parents, 
who reported Hill to school 
authorities. On Feb. 17 Hill 
was fired. The Springfield Supt. 
of Schools ruled: “There is no 





DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE 


Shaslik, Beef Strogonoff, 
Potato Pancakes and other tasty 
Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex’s 


69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, also a la carte 
Open 4-11 p.m. Tues.-Sun. 














STARTS SAT., APRIL 9th 
Artkino’s New Sovcolor Hit 
wu 
THE LAND" 
>» A true story of the Ukraine 
> STANLEY, 7th Av.(42 & 41 Sts.) 7 
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Jeff School Begins this Week! 


ENROLL AND ATTEND ANY EVENING 








room in the schools for an 
agnostic.” 


“NEW SCOPES CASE”: The 
case stirred attention through- 
out Missouri. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (3/2), calling it 
a new “Scopes case” (in which 
Fundamentalists during the 
20’s challenged the right to 
teach evolution in schools), 
asked: “Does this case not 
show it to be a grievous mis- 
take to use the school system 
in any way to teach sectarian 
beliefs or disbeliefs to chil- 
dren? ... Mr. Hill’s dismissal 
is a direct blow at religion and 
puts every Christian in jeop- 
ardy. The Board that required 
a teacher to believe in God 
may next determine which 
church he must join, and fire 
him eventually for believing in 
God.” 

The St. Louis Civil Liberties 
Union and the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship came to Hill’s defense 
and last week were reported 
considering court action. In 
New York several societies 
dedicated to church-state 
separation formed the “Joint 
Committee to Defend Leslie 
Hill” with headquarters at 20 


; FRI, APRIL 8—8:15 P.M. 
= Admission: $1 


Auspices: 
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pans’ — CHAIR 


Danish 
Inspired 
With 2 reversible innerspring 
cusbions. Wide choice of fab- 
rics and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


$39-%5 


Foam rubber 
cushions 


Usually $99 








PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Budget Terms Free Parking 
169 E. 33d St., N. Y¥. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 @ MU 5-5199 


Open eves. & Sat.to6, Thurs. to9 
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az CORLISS LAMONT 


discuss the Liberty Book Club selection of March 


“SOVIET CIVILIZATION" 
Theme: CO-EXISTENCE OR NO EXISTENCE 


Liberty Book Club Forum 








E. 100th St., and called a pro- 
test meeting for April 15 at 
8 p.m. in the True Sister Club- 
house, 150 W. 85th St. Heading 
the speakers will be N. Y. Law 
School professor Wm. M. 
Kunster. 





TEACHERS CENTER 
206 W. 15th St. 








Jefferson School of Social Science 
575 Av. of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 















marking the 


HAMMAMET 1H 





National Guardian Rally 


10th Year of FDR’s Death 
10th Year of UN’s Birth 


COME TO THIS FIGHTING REDEDICATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW DEAL 


eit TAT ee A 


Welcome Vincent Hallinan 


HEAR: W. E. B. DuBOIS © ESLANDA ROBESON e CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
VIVIAN HALLINAN e KAREN MORLEY e MUSIC by LEON BIBB and 
LOUISE DeCORMIER 


WEDNESDAY EVENING f 
APRIL 20th — 8 P.M. Q 
CITY CENTER : 
CASINO : 


135 W. 
Admission: $1 
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CALENDAR 





* YOU ARE * 
INVITED !!! 

- Friday, April 15 —8:30 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
Our 4th Birthday Party!! 

* 


A Gay Evening of 
Unusual Entertainment: 
“VIGNETTES OF THE ORIENT” 


& 

FROM INDIA 
Classical and Folk Dances, 
Pantomimes, Dance Dramas, 
Authentic Music, Costumes. 

* 


FROM TURKEY 
Folk Songs, Story Songs, 
including Demonstration of 
Turkish Musica] Instruments. 


e 
Starring: 
VIRA GRANT 
of Raga Dancers, La Meri, etc. 
BHANUMATHI 
from India, Ram ba gd Company 
TARIK BULUT 
of Turkish Philharmonic Orchj 
Radio; Town Hall, N.Y. 
e 
Narration by Actor 
WILLIAM FARMER 


e 
Followed by 
SOCIAL DANCING TILL 1 A.M. 
Free Refreshments 


* 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
oe Contr: $1.00 * 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“MAN OF ARAN,” April 8-10. Robt. 
Flaherty’s matchless photography 
portraying the struggle for exist- 
ence waged by the inhabitants of 
a barren island off the west coast 
of Ireland. Showings: 8:30 and 10 
p.m. Fri., Sat., Sun, Adm: Mem- 
bers, $1; non-members, $1.25. Next 
week: “FAME IS THE SPUR.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
206 W. 15th St. WA 4-5524 
HIGHLIGHTS OF WESTERN. ART. 
Lectures, illustrated with color 
slides. Lecturer: Alice Dunham 
(Mrs. Barrows Dunham). Thurs., 
April 14, 8:30 p.m.: “New Vision 
in Northern Europe: the Van 
Eycks.” Tuition: $1 per session. 


PROTEST MEETING — Prof. Leslie 
Hill. Fired on False Charge of 
“Teaching Atheism” to Springfield, 
Mo. science class. Hear: WILLIAM 
KUNSTLER, prof. at N.Y. School 
of Law, and other speakers repre- 
senting various groups of the Joint 
Comm. to Defend Leslie Hill. Fri., 
April 15, 8 pm., at True Sisters, 
150 W. 85th St. Contribution: $1. 


BOOK REVIEW NIGHT 
and Social 














2 reviews: 
“False Witness’—Matusow 
“The Public Philosophy” 
—Lippmann 
Sat., April 9 9 P.M. 
863 Broadway Donation: 50c 
Auspices: The American Socialist 


THIS SUNDAY NIGHT, APRIL 10, 
8:15 P.M.: An expose: “How the 
Walter-McCarran Law Affects You 
and 40 Million Americans’—by Alec 
Jones, Exec. Secy., N.Y. Comm. 
Protection Foreign Born. Talk il- 
lustrated with movie. At ALP, 220 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


Time to STORAGE Your Furs, 
Coats and Stoles of every descrip- 
tion at money saving prices. Ex- 
pert REMODELING and Repairing. 
Also converting old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
$15 Seventh Av, OR 5-7773 


COMBINATION storm-screen win- 
dows, VENETIAN BLINDS, table 
radiator enclosures, MIR- 








238 Reid Av., Bklyn. GL 2-3024 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Pull line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av.,B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


GIFTS FOR EASTER AND 
MOTHER’S DAY 
in antique and modern jewelry 
and silverware. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


HI-FI DEPOT 
Sales, Service, Trades. Improve your 
present set-up. Pilot, Bogen, etc. 
162-21 Depot Rd. (off Northern 
Blvd., Queens), IN 1-2200. 














PLUMBER, 

Wanted @ ELECTRICIAN, 
® WATCH REPAIR 

RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 
GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 
with calls for these services. If you 
fit any of the above descriptions, 
an ad in the classified section will 

bring gratifying results. 








AIR CONDITIONER, % Ton, 
Thermostat, International 

vester, Top Rated Consumers Union, 
practically new. Will trade for 14 





ton similar condition or sell for 
$150. Call TR 17-1196 evenings, 
leave message daytime. 

THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 
New, hand-made, imported de- 
canter sets. Gifts for all occasions 
at 25-50% discount. 


Helen Milgrom’s Gift Shop 
2061 Bway, ROOM 404 (71-72 Sts.) 
Hours daily & Sat. 11-5. TR 3- 
8060. Evening hrs. by appointment. 





SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. ¥. C. 








W. 80th St. Contribution: 50c. WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 
14th ANNIVERSARY BANQUET TV REPAIRS 

of the German-American,  Sat., Brooklyn only 

April 16, Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. AIRWAYS TV SERVICE 
4lst St. Guest Speaker: Hans 2940 Av. P (nr. Nostrand Av.) 


Blumenfeld. Adm: $2.50. Reserva- 
tions: The German-American, Inc., 
Box 214, Cooper Station, N. Y. 3. 





LECTURE, MOVIE AND DANCE, 
Sun., April 17, 8 p.m., at 189 2nd 
Av. (2d floor). Sponsor: Jewish 


Peoples Philharmonic Chorus in co- 
operation with Comm. for Protece 
tion of Foreign Born. Adm. 50c. 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 











PRE-SEASON SPECIALS — Outdoor 
Barbecue, $7.50; Insulated Bag, 
$3.49; Saran Contour Chair, $23.95. 
AIR CONDITIONERS? Yes! At low- 
est prices ever. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 4th Av. (13 & 14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking or 
2 tokens. 


CARPET — CARPET — CARPET 
AND MORE CARPET 
All Colors, All Sizes, All Widths 
DON’T MISS US ’LESS YOU 
SPEND MORE—BECAUSE— 
BARGAINS GALORE ON OUR 
WAREHOUSE FLLOR 
Expert Installations 
RUGCRAFT, Inc. 
123 W. 64 St. (nr. B’way.) TR3-7069 
OPEN MON.-FRI. 9-5. SAT. 10-4 


Hl - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
ices VECTOR LABORATORIES... 217 
3d Av., New York 3, GR 8-7686. 








DEwey 9-2450 





TV SERVICE. Queens & L. I. only. 
Sundays, evenings, holidays. Expert 
repairs, EC-TV, 162-21 Depot Rd. 
(off Northern Blvd). IN 1-2200. 


SPIKE’S MOVING 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. Occasional 
long distance jobs accepted. Tel. 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Used furniture, pianos, bicycles at 
low prices. Call ED WENDEL, JE 
6-8000. 


JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 





and _ pick-up 











Little-known aspects 
of the Red Menace 


ST. PAUL, Minn, UP — The 
Minnesota House passed a Dill 
today to legalize the sale of 
vodka after rejecting dire warn- 
ings of Rep. F. Gordon Wright, 
a Minneapolis attorney, “Don’t 
think for one minute that 
‘Pravda’ won't tell the people 
behind the Iron Curtain that 
we in Minnesota have taken a 
liking to their national drink,” 
he declared. “This is nothing 
vif Ut, Commupist, propasende,:.... 
“rN; Y. Herald Tribune, Mar. 16. 
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Leaves from a 
Free World diary 


BALLOON FALLS ON LETCHER 
—We were all excited February 
12 when we looked up and saw 
a@ plastic balloon falling here in 
Letcher County. It fell here in 
the woodland. We saw it com- 
ing a long way off. The balloon 
said “Crusade for Freedom.” In 
it were some cards and papers 
from the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. It fell at six o'clock 
Eastern Time. 

Mrs. Ballard Niece, the Finder, 
Whitesburg, Ky. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
March 1. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Quality craftsmanship, imaginative 
design, dependability and low, low 
prices. Choice of woods and fin- 
ishes, specializing in Hi-Fi installa- 
tions. Drawing & estimates FREE. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23rd St. OR 
4-6123. Open Mon. thru Sat. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36 MU 2-4120 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 














NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
Ppolitan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or .dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 








; PAINTER 
Private work our specialty. 
Good Materials e Reasonable Prices 
Anywhere in Metropolitan area 
Call JE 8-4113 





Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 

Automobile, Fire, Life, 
GR 5-3826 

799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


CHANGE OF DEADLINE & 


ATTENTION 
ADVERTISERS 


a Beginning with this _is- 
Zsue NATIONAL GUARDIAN § 
achanges its publication! 
# schedule. The paper will be® 
& printed and mailed WED-& 
gp NESDAY each week instead g 
Hof Thursday. Advertising ® 
gcopy must arrive on MON-gs 
E DAY to be included in the} 
_ were issue. * 


etc. 














UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


INTERIOR REMODELING.  Book- 
cases, cabinets, partitions, wall 
papering, cornices and custom 
drapes, etc. Consultations and 
Estimates Free. Call Robert’s In- 
teriors, MU 2-6521. 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 








We make it 


mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home, Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





Share 314-room apt. with woman. 
OWN ROOM. Modern. West Side 
Manhattan. TR 4-5697. Call Thurs., 
evenings, or week-end. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. Cheerful 
IM, , .9Pt~., 3 , Windows, . fire- 
place utter thetudedl 955 hOhth. 
:w«£,.* ve 
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“Just what we need—a price reduction in Cadillac convertibles!” 


ALBANY REPORT 





Stall and stampede: Record 
of the ‘55 N.Y. Legislature 


By Arthur Schutzer 
Guardian legislative correspondent 
eae Legislature’s session ended on April 2, narrowly missing 
an appropriate April Fool’s Day. Once again it stalled for 
months, then stampeded to adjournment. As long as planned 
chaos remains the pattern of legislative procedure, the people 
cannot get the legislation they need. 

Even in the session’s closing days, the only bills that stirred 
Democrats and Republicans to real fighting were those dealing 
with racing, a legislative watchdog committee, and more pay 
for Supreme Court justices. Gov. Harriman, who did not feel 
sufficiently aroused to send an emergency demand for more 
state aid for education, announced that he was ready to send a 
special message permitting immediate passage of a Supreme 
Court justices’ pay boost. The proposal to raise their pay $2,500 
a year had the support, said the N. Y. Times (4/2), “of Gov. Hare 
riman, Carmine F. DeSapio, leader of Tammany Hall, and @ 
number of Republican county chairmen.” For bi-partisan im- 
provement of horse racing and judicial pay hikes, the green 
light; for underpaid teachers, merely a promise to await the 
Heald Commission report next year. 


THE UNLOVED CONSTITUTION: In the last week, the Senate 
passed unanimously a proposal to let workers be fired for invoke 
ing the Fifth Amendment in loyalty proceedings. Democrat$ 
and Republicans solidly favored it. The bill was killed in the 
Assembly—without any public statement from Harriman. 

Rent controls were extended for two years, but with widee 
spread decontrol outside of N.Y.C. and with N.Y.C. getting 
no more than the existing set-up—which means landlord gime 
micks for rent hikes, trumped-up evictions. On this key issue, 
Democratic legislative leaders were neither seen nor heard. Hare 
riman made thunderous statements, but never said flatly he 
would veto sham rent-control legislation. Only State Rent Come 
missioner Charles Abrams stood up to the Republican spokesmen 
for the real estate interests. Abrams can make a further cone« 
tribution by (a) making public the results of current housin 
surveys, and (b) holding public hearings on tightening the Ren 
Regulations which govern rent-control enforcements. A bi-pare 
tisan program to aid middle-income housing and to increase 
subsidies for low-income housing was passed, but g bill to put 
a lien on property for the cost of removing violations was killed, 

On discrimination, a forward step was taken by giving the 
State Commission Against Discrimination jurisdiction over dis- 
crimination in publicly-assisted housing, and prohibiting racial 
or religious discrimination in publicly-assisted or Federally ine 
sured housing. But the key witness in the workings of the 
SCAD remains: the law still limits filing of complaints to indi- 
viduals directly affected. Neither the Commission nor any or- 
ganization (NAACP, unions, etc.) can initiate action in bchalf 
of victims of discrimination. This hobbles effective enforcement, 


CRUMBS FOR THE CITY: N.Y.C., despite several pleasant 
luncheon chats between Mayor Wagner and Harriman, still ig 
not getting a fair share of state aid. The Legislature, with both 
Democratic and Republican votes, made the city 3% sales tax 
permanent, so that New Yorkers no longer have to plead with 
Albany every few years for “permission” to pay it. 

The increase in unemployment insurance benefits from $30 
to $36, and extension of coverage to employers of three or moré 
persons in 1956 and two or more in 1957, are the crumbs handed 
labor. No dependency or maternity benefits; no repeal of the 
Hughes-Brees or Condon-Wadlin laws; no increase in Workmen’s 
Compensation benefits; no resolution memorializing Congress te 
enact a $1.25 an hour minimum wage law; no extension of the 
state minimum wage law to cover men as well as women and 
children. 

Among other bills killed were: mandatory permanent pere 
sonal registration; mandatory direct election of district leade 
ers at primary elections; compulsory auto insurance; study of 
the state’s divorce laws; outlawing of wire-tapping; a state bon 
issue for new schools; repeal of the Feinberg law.: One of thi 
last. bills. passed, was.one establisHiWg’'the rose as. thé offici 
state -flower.. ; ee en eee REET. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE © 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested 


merchandise at a saving. 











tipped legs. 20%4”x20%”x24” 
high. 








Shwe a 


OCCASIONAL TABLE with book 
shelf, removable btass-trimmed 
plastic serving tray and brass- 





COFFEE TABLE with removable brass-trimmed plastic serving tray 
and brass-tipped legs. 


DOUBLE-DUTY TABLES 


Here is an exciting addition for your home—your choice of 
four handsome, modern double-duty tables at a budget 
price. The tables are made of sturdy wrought iron with 
highly polished brass-tipped legs. In addition each has a 
brass-trimmed removable plastic serving tray in a platinum 
walnut finish. The tables can serve a variety of uses in your 
home and the removable serving trays offer an additional 
hostess feature for serving drinks or snacks. 


40”x184%4"x16” high. 





EACH 


$14.95 


postpaid 





DURABLE 
HANDSOME 
BUDGET PRICED 
PLASTIC TRAYS will 
not scratch or stain, 


END TABLE with magazine shelf 


Modern 
Wrought 
lron 

and 

Brass 





STEP TABLE with two removable 
plastic serving trays and brass- 
tipped legs. 27”x144”x21” high. 





and removable’ brass-trimmed 
plastic serving tray, brass-tipped 
legs. 27”x1414”x21”high. 








MEAT TENDERIZER 


f 






Makes expensive meats out 


Breaks fibres! Ideal for bar- 
becuing. Simplifies addition of 
garlic and other spices. 


Here is the perfect instrument to 
use on budget cuts of meat. It 
breaks the fibres of the meat with- 
out mashing it. The spring steel 
shaft causes the head to strike the 
meat rapidly and with great force. 
The acetate plastic head is non- 
pourous and will not absorb meat 





juices. Just rinse to clean. 
of budget cuts! ppd. $1 
pam * 
; GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE } 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Description of Item Amount 























(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 


Address SRE HEHEHE ESET EER EEE EHH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEE EE 


OU ARS dcedoccctddddawseeseds 
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TOTAL 








Zone....; State... 
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The amazing 


SILICONE 


Ironing Board Cover 
Cuts ironing time 25% 











This ironing board cover is 
& wonderful work-saver. It RE- 
FLECTS HEAT so the article you 
iron is heated from below as well 
as from the iron. It also has these 
features: 


SCORCH-RESISTANT—outlasts ore 
dinary covers many times. 


STAIN-PROOF—wipe with damp 
cloth to clean. 


ADJUSTABLE—fits 
size ironing boards. 


all standard 


POROUS—allows quick evaporation 
of steam. 


COLOR FAST—colors 
come off, 


will not 


ppd. $1.50 
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The heritage of Easter 


PASTER, a springtime festival, is a time for new life and hope. 
Easter is not just a day; it is an experience. In the midst of 
the present world agony, when there is not one cross but fields 
of crosses, the people still refuse to accept defeat. A peaceful 
and triumphant future lies ahead for men, women and children 
on this earth when the crucifixions of social rejection, poverty 
and war are no more. 

Seen in its historical perspective, the Easter season is a uni- 
fying period for all races and faiths. Jesus, in his life and teach- 
ings, was the fulfilment of the 
Old Testament prophets’ ethical 
and spiritual ideals. He shat- 
tered man-made barriers of class 
and color, leading to the perse- 
cution of minorities, with con- 
cepts of the brotherhood of all 
men and the Fatherhood of God. 
He again and again dumbfound- 
ed the bigoted and self-righteous 
by his divine recklessness in 
working with all people without 
discrimination. 

Easter and Passover have 
much in common, because Chris- 
tians and Jews find in their 
respective festivals a challenge 
and a renewal. As Christians are 
remembering Lent and Easter, 
Jewish families are celebrating 
the Passover in their homes and ls 
synagogues. Jesus, as a lad, 
often went to Jerusalem for the Passover feast. and he was in 
Jerusalem when he met his death. Passover is the time for re- 
citing again the story of Moses leading the Israelites out of 
bondage. It is the festival of freedom. 


VOICE OF THE OUTCAST: The Easter heritage, if understood 
in relation to the vested property interests and bigotry that 
brought Jesus to the cross, has an unusual significance for the 
multitudes of unrequited workers. Jesus was a carpenter’s son 
who became skilful in the use of tools. He knew poverty. Pray- 
ing for daily bread was not just an empty ritual. From the earliest 
moments his thoughts and inspirations were those of the outcasé 
and downtrodden. In his first recorded sermon, which got him 
thrown out of the synagogue, he said: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor; He hath sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

So close was Jesus to the hearts of the people that when he 
began his sermon on the mount “the whole multitude sought 
to touch him.” It is no wonder that imperial Rome and its under- 
lings sought to put him out of the way. 


“LL BE EVER’WHERE”: The history of labor tells of many 
leaders who loved justice more than their own lives, and suffered 
martyrdom. One need only recall some of the more recent cam- 
paigns to organize steel, rubber and auto to remember beatings, 
imprisonment and even death. The final courage and the im- 
mortality that flows from the struggle of the lowly to be free 
are forever celebrated in “Joe Hill.” “I never died,” says he. 
“What they forgot to kill went on to organize.” 

Do you remember Tom Joad in The Grapes of Wrath? Hound- 
ed by the “law” because he was believed to be an agitator, he 
concluded he would embarrass his family less by leaving them 
and going on his own. In a touching farewell, his Ma asked: 

“How’m I gonna know ’bout you? They might kill ya an’ 
I wouldn’t know. They might hurt ya. How’m I gonna know?” 

Tom laughed uneasily. “Well, maybe like Casey says, a 
fella ain’t got a soul of his own, but on’y a piece of a big one— 
an’ then—” 

“Then what, Tom?” 

“Then it won’t matter. Then I’ll be aroun’ in the dark. I'll 
be ever’where—wherever you look. Wherever they’s a fight so 
hungry people can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever they’s a cop 
beatin’ a guy, I'll be there. I’ll be in the way kids laugh when 
they’re hungry an’ they know supper’s ready. An’ when our 
folks eat the stuff they raise an’ live in the houses they build 
—why, I’ll be there. See?” 


IMMORTALITY: There is a story about the great Russian play, 
Distant Point, and its author. At the end of a performance one 
evening, after the audience had been thrilled by a dramatic call 
to resist the Germans, Edmund Willard, who played the Red 
Army general, came to the footlights and announced that the 
author had been killed in an air raid in Moscow. Then he quoted 
these words, taken from the play: 

“We all have a distant point, a world in which all men 
shall live their lives in freedom and happiness. We all think 
for that, live for that to the very last second of our last hour. 
And when death comes—why, we'll die alive.” 

At first Jesus’ disciples were stunned and terrified by his 
crucifixion; but the incontrovertible evidence of the Bible and 
history is that later they caught the full meaning of his life and 
death, and faced commitments that also led to the cross. They 
experienced a recovery of faith and courage. Jesus had died alive, 

Today, just as in the time of Jesus, the heartache on Friday 
does not black out the joy of Easter morning. 


—Willard Uphaus 
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